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CHAPTER IV. 
FIVE YEARS LATER. 


In the drawing-room of a certain house in Rutland Gate, one 
Monday afternoon in the month of October, a young man was 
standing with his back toa small fire and his coat-tails tucked 
up under his arms. 

He faced two ladies, both of them elderly and both of them 
widows, one being his mother and the other an aunt, his late 
father’s sister, who lived with her ; and to them both he had just 
made a somewhat startling and disturbing announcement. He 
had told them briefly that he was engaged to be married—and 
to whom. 

Such an announcement from the lips of an adult male being 
comes well within the ordinary laws of nature, and is but tke 
prelude to a not uncommon incident of humanity; it is there- 
fore somewhat curious that it should so often excite a large 
measure of painful and almost incredulous perturbation in the 
minds of his relations. In the present instance, the blank dismay 
of utter consternation had fallen like a pall upon the two women 
to whom the interesting communication had been made. 

For the moment, however, no one of the three could utter a 
word, for the simple reason that, it being the hour of five-o’clock 
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tea, the footman had just entered the room and was laying out 
the teacups. They remained, therefore, in absolute silence, 
staring at each other. 

But the very instant that the door had closed upon the depart- 
ing man-servant, Mr. Cecil Roscoe, barrister-at-law, threw up his 
head and straightened himself, mentally and physically, for the 
fray. 

_ “There is no reason,” he said with some defiance, “no reason 
at all, why I should not marry whom I choose.” 

“It is a bitter disappointment to me, Cecil,” said Mrs. Roscoe, 
his mother, with the deepest dejection. 

Mrs. Torrens threw up her thin hands mutely, with a gesture 
of despair, and sighed. 

The sigh exasperated him even more intensely than the 
remark. 

“There is nothing to be melancholy about,” resumed the 
young man, glaring almost fiercely at his aunt. “God bless 
my soul! one would think we were talking about a funeral 
instead of a wedding! I am the happiest man on earth since 
yesterday, and yet neither of you offer me one single word of 
congratulation.” 

“T had hoped so much, Cecil ; I had believed that you would 
have married so well—and oh! so very differently. Of course, if 
you are happy——’” 

“Such happiness is certain to be short-lived,” interrupted Mrs. 
Torrens, shaking her head sternly. “Think of it—a Forrester 
of Marshlands! What happiness can any man hope for out of 
such a connection as that?” 

“Yet what on earth is there so very dreadful about the 
Forresters of Marshlands?” cried Cecil irritably. “I confess I 
cannot see why everybody is down on them. They are poor, it 
is true, but there is no disgrace in poverty. I donot want a rich 
wife. If she brings me not a sixpence, my dear girl, at least, is 
as thorough a lady as any duke’s daughter in the land.” 

““My dear boy, you seem to have forgotten the story of her 
mother, that disgraceful and abandoned creature——” 

“T have not been allowed to forget it,” answered the]young 
man with a short laugh; his fair, smooth-shaven face flushed 
suddenly. “I have been told it a dozen times. I know that 
Gordon Forrester, like many a better man, made a fool of himself 
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in early life, and married a burlesque actress, and that after a few 
years she left him. His youngest daughter was a baby of a few 
months old at the time. How can you suppose her to be re- 
sponsible for what took place in her infancy? Why cannot an 
old story like that be wiped out and forgotten? I am not con- 
cerned with her mother—I am concerned with her.” 

“You seem to forget, Cecil, that we are expressly told on 
High Authority that the sins of the fathers are visited on the. 
children—how much more, then, the sins of the mothers!” 

“Tt is an infernal shame, then, whoever said it,” muttered the 
young man, looking angrily down at his feet. 

“Now you are blasphemous,” said Mrs. Torrens severely. 
“ There seems to be no religion amongst the young men of the 
present day, and I think no sense of propriety either, or it would 
not occur to you to mate with the daughter of a bad woman 
of low extraction. Remember that these things are in the 
blood, and reappear in families down to the third and fourth 
generations.” 

“T have not studied the theory of heredity, my dear aunt, but 
really I think your argument is beside the mark. I admit that 
the story of that unfortunate woman is an unhappy one, and is 
a disadvantage to her daughters—they are perhaps to be pitied 
—but I do not wish to dwell upon this. The girl I am going to 
marry is as good as she is lovely; it will be my duty and my 
joy to place her in happier surroundings. My dear mother, 
I look to you to be good to her.” 

Mrs. Roscoe was tearful ; encounters between her son and her 
sister-in-law always made her nervous, for Mrs. Torrens was the 
wealthy member of the family. She was rich and childless, and 
it had always been Mrs. Roscoe’s hope that Cecil might be her 
heir ; yet he was everlastingly quarrelling with her—and now 
this terrible engagement to this undesirable girl! Would it not 
put the finishing touch to her displeasure ? 

“ Dear Selina,” she said, turning to the irascible old lady, who 
sat bolt upright at the edge of her chair, clothed in sable gar- 
ments, with sharp, high features and small twinkling eyes, like a 
bird of ill-omen. “Cecil, I am sure, would like us to make the 
best of things, and if this young lady herself is really a good 
and modest girl, ought we not, perhaps, to lay aside some of 


our objections to her family ?” 
8* 
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“ Ah! but zs she good? Girls have a way of appearing to be 
angels to the men who are in love with them. How are you to 
be an unprejudiced judge of what she really is? For how long have 
you known her, Cecil ?” 

“T have known her three weeks,” answered the young man, 
flushing uneasily, for he was perhaps conscious that there were . 
some very weak joints in his armour, or else why did he protest 
so much? 

“Three weeks!” exclaimed his mother in horror, “and you 
actually propose to spend your life with a person you have only 
known three weeks? How can you take the most serious and 
solemn step in the whole of your career in this hasty and incon- 
sidered fashion? My dear boy, I entreat you to reflect and 
pause before it is too late.” 

“ My dearest mother, if I were to reflect and pause till I were 
grey-headed I could come to no other conclusion. I love Nell 
Forrester, and I am determined to marry her,” replied Cecil, 
with a warmth which carried a sense of conviction of his earnest- 
ness to his hearers. 

“ But what sort of opportunity can you have had of knowing 
her? Where have you seen her? Where did you meet her?” 

“TI wish to have no concealment at all from you. I met her 
first at a ball. I went down to Fenchester to stay with Charley 
Drake in the 110th; his regiment is quartered there, and they 
were giving a dance. Drake and I were at Eton together ; he is 
a good little fellow and we have always remained friends. He 
introduced me to Mr. Gordon Forrester and to his daughters ; 
there are three of them, and Nell is the youngest.” 

“ And I have heard from my friends the Stanfords, who live in 
that neighbourhood, that those girls are an actual byeword in the 
county! They are fast and noisy, and their flirtations with the 
officers at the barracks are a positive disgrace. Nobody in 
Fenshire will know them, I hear.” 

“You have heard a somewhat exaggerated account, my dear 
aunt, of what is partially true about the two elder Miss Forresters. 
Dorothea and Millicent are frank open-hearted - girls, whose 
spirits, I admit, occasionally run away with their discretion ; they 
certainly do flirt with the young fellows quartered at Fenchester, 
and as they are full of fun and jokes they sometimes grow a 
little uproarious. But I could stake my existence that there is 
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not the smallest atom of harm in either of them. As to my 
girl, she is totally different to her elder sisters. She is sweet and 
gentle, as gay as a bird and as fresh as a flower, and I know 
instinctively that she is as good as gold. Afterwards—after 
the ball I mean—I went to the house. I saw her in her home 
more than once. I went down, as you know, into the country on 
Saturday, and I stayed at Marshlands until this morning. Yes- 
terday, I asked her to be my wife and she accepted me. Now you 
have the whole story, my dear mother, and you too, Aunt Selina, 
although you are so hard on me. Do you suppose,” added the 
young man with a sudden earnestness, “do you suppose for 
one moment that I am such an ass as to wish to marry any but a 
true and good girl? If I thought there was anything against my 
dear Nell, if there were the faintest breath against her character, 
or the least approach to levity of thought or principle in her 
nature, dearly as I love her, I swear to you both that I would 
sever myself at once from her for ever, at whatever pain to 
myself. In these days of unhappy and ill-assorted marriages, 
when the divorce courts are crowded with applicants and the 
papers flooded with unsavoury details of a legion of domestic 
tragedies, all more or less disgraceful and nauseous, a man who 
has got common sense and common honesty is not such a fool 
as to take to himself a wife of whose moral rectitude he cannot 
be absolutely certain. I am in love with Nell Forrester, but 
even my love would not serve to blind me to any moral flaw, 
however minute, in her character, and I would cut myself off 
from her at once and for ever, should so terrible a revelation ever 
be made to me.” 

“And yet you propose to marry a girl who three weeks ago 
was an utter stranger to you!” cried Mrs. Torrens scornfully. 

“Pardon me, I propose to do nothing of the sort. I am, it is 
true, engaged to her after a three weeks’ acquaintance, and I 
have no shadow of doubt with regard to her; but if it were 
only to prove to you how truly I admire and trust her, I shall 
not think of becoming her husband without a deeper and fuller 
knowledge of her. If you wish me to do so, I will promise that 
our marriage shall not take place immediately. I have no desire 
to hurry matters on unduly. A few months more or less can 
make no difference to me; I shall only understand her more 
thoroughly, and we shall know each other more intimately, and 
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I venture to prophesy that the longer I know her the better I 
shall believe in her and trust her.” 

“Will you give us your word of honour, Cecil,” cried his aunt 
eagerly, “that you will defer your marriage for some months? 
Let us say until Easter?” 

Cecil turned to his mother. 

“Would such a delay content you, mother? Would you be 
satisfied if I were to promise you not to be married till 
Easter ?” 

“Yes, indeed, my dear boy, it would be an unspeakable 
comfort to me to feel that you were not taking this step rashly 
and in ill-conditioned haste.” 

After a moment of silence, Cecil answered resolutely : 

“Very well, then ; I will promise. I will not be married until 
Easter.” 

“ And between this and Easter,” thought his mother with satis- 
faction, “all sorts of things might take place; all is perhaps not 
lost yet.” Yet, although she endeavoured to glean some con- 
solation out of this thought, it was perhaps one of the bitterest 
blows of her whole life that her son had just dealt to her. 

Left a widow after a few years of married life, Mrs. Roscoe, 
although she was young enough to have made a second marriage, 
had determined to devote the rest of her life entirely to her only 
child. Cecil’s career, both at school and at college, had left 
nothing to be desired, and when he subsequently chose the Bar 
as the profession he desired to enter, she had cheerfully given up 
her pretty house in the country in order to make a home for him 
in London. For so young a man, Cecil had been singularly 
fortunate, he had fallen on his legs at once, and after a very few 
years he had gathered together quite a respectable practice, so 
that he was at this time in receipt of a fair income and was 
practically independent of his mother. It was solely with a view 
to his ulterior benefit that, soon after settling in Rutland Gate, 
Mrs. Roscoe offered to join forces with her husband’s widowed 
sister Mrs. Torrens, who was many years older than herself. 
Mrs. Torrens, as has been stated, was wealthy and childless, and 
she professed to take a keen interest in her nephew. It was, 
perhaps, the greatest mistake that Cecil’s mother had ever made. 
Mrs. Torrens had not been long an inmate of their home before 
it became apparent that she and Cecil were keenly antipathetic. 
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She was narrow-minded and severe in her views, Cecil was 
obstinate in his own opinions and impatient of his aunt’s inter- 
ference. Still, for the sake of what she might eventually do for 
him, Mrs. Roscoe endeavoured to keep the peace and to promote 
a good understanding between her son and his aunt. She was 
often torn in two betwixt them, for if her affection went to her 
son, it is certain that her judgment often coincided with that of 
her sister-in-law. 

It is not to be supposed that these two ladies, who, in spite of 
minor differences, both had Cecil’s interest and advantage sincerely 
at heart, had not formed some plan together concerning that most 
momentous event of a man’s life—his marriage. 

The subject had been discussed over and over between them. 
They were in no hurry for him to make a home for himself— 
that he should marry before he was two or three and thirty did 
not seem to them to be wise or prudent ; he was now only nine- 

‘and-twenty, in three or four years it would be time enough, they 
felt, that he should settle down ; and it is perhaps quite needless 
to say that they had not only fixed upon the time, but also upon 
the lady whom he was to marry. 

No heir to the throne was ever the object of more earnest and 
serious solicitude than was Cecil Roscoe in this respect. The 
girl whom they had selected to be his wife was one whom he had 
known all his life. Ida Vincent had been his playfellow ever 
since his schoolboy days—in old days the Vincents had been 
neighbours in the country, they lived now three doors off. Ida 
had come to spend the day with him often in the holidays, and — 
had grown up with him almost like a cousin. 

The girl was an only child, and she would one day be very 
rich—but she was neither pretty nor clever—and as they both 
grew older Cecil ceased to take much interest in her, she was 
merely in his eyes a well-dressed little nonentity whom his 
mother was fond of, and it did not occur to him that she had 
any special preference for himself. A man does not usually 
fall in love with a girl who is always there, and whom he has 
called by her Christian name all his life—it is the new and 
the unknown that attracts his fancy and captures his heart. 
But in Ida Vincent's eyes Cecil was a divinity. Young women 
are not slow to guess at things connected with their own future 
settlement in life, and Miss Vincent divined easily that the 
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.. entente cordiale between Cecil’s mother and aunt and her own 
_ parents did not exist for nothing. 

Cecil, moreover, was all that was attractive to the fancy of a 
girl who, owing to her mother’s ill-health and her father’s business 
engagements, went out but very little into the society of young 
people of her own age. Cecil was the only young man with 
whom she had ever been much thrown, and he was handsome, 
clever and successful—his smooth-shaven face with its sensitive 
features and keen blue eyes seemed to her to be a type of all that 
was desirable in manhood. She had moulded herself upon his 
opinions for years, for she had none of her own. She read the 
books that he recommended, admired the pictures and the music 
she had heard him say that he liked, and echoed his views upon 
religion and politics with a parrot-like persistence. 

Cecil thought her a silly little thing, for although she was now 
five-and-twenty, she always seemed to him a child ; but Ida Vin- 
cent, in ignorance of his opinion of her, continued to worship him. 

Poor Ida! She little knew what was in store for her to-day 
when, timing her visit with a due regard to his-probable return 
from the Temple, she found herself upon the doorstep of Mrs. 
Roscoe’s house at about half-past five o’clock. 

She came in smiling and a little shy, for she had grown to be 
shy with her old playmate latterly, and the butler, who under- 
stood the situation perfectly, had not failed to inform her duly 
that “ The ladies were both at home, and also Mr. Cecil.” 

As she was ushered into the warm and pretty room, with its 
oriental draperies and its tall palms and its flowers and 
photographs, with the pleasant firelight flickering brightly upon 
the pictures and china upon the walls and upon the little tea 
table in front of the hearth, she saw at once that Cecil’s face was 
full of some new emotion, and that the elder ladies were excited 
and a little disturbed ; and she heard his mother say quickly to 
her son as she came in : 

“We will not say anything about it to Ida, I think, my dear.” 
And then Cecil’s brisk voice in reply : 

“On the contrary, I am going to tell Ida all about it at once. 
From my old playfellow, at any rate,” and he turned to her 
with a bright and confident smile, “I feel certain of sympathy 
and good wishes.” 

Her small face, that was not at all striking or beautiful, flushed 
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with pleasure—was it some new Brief that was to make him rich - 
-and famous? That was the thought that flashed through her 
mind. How good of him to turn to her for sympathy ! 

“Oh Cecil, of course I always sympathize with you, you know,” 
she said a little breathlessly. 

“Then wish me joy and good luck, Ida, for I am engaged to 
the dearest and best and loveliest girl in all England,” he cried 
gaily. 

-If Ida Vincent had had any doubts before concerning her love 

. for Cecil, she had none whatever now. 

A pang like a knife-thrust went through her heart, and for a 
moment or two the room seemed to swing and sway around her. 

But she was secretive and reserved by nature, and there was 
that amount of courage in her that she would have died sooner 
than have let him guess the truth. 

She looked up at him with a sickly smile and held out her 
hand. The young man was too full of his own new excitements 
and hopes to notice how wan and grey the insignificant little face 
had suddenly become. Besides, dear good little Ida—he was fond 
of her of course, they were such old, old friends ; but he never did 


take any particular notice of her, she did not interest him, and 
whether she looked ill or well, sad or happy, it was all the 
same to him, as long as he got exactly what he wanted himself. 
He wanted sympathy just at this moment, and he was perfectly 
satisfied when she held out her hand and said to him with 
apparent cordiality : 

“T hope indeed that you may be happy, Cecil.” 


CHAPTER V. 
THE FORRESTERS OF MARSHLANDS. 


FIVE years is an appreciable space of time in the history of a 
‘human life. In five years one may have lived through a whole 
cycle of experiences; change and misfortune have had time to 
assail us, disease and death to torture and rack our bodies, 
treachery and cruelty to wring or break our hearts. Yet, some- 
times again it happens that a whole five years of our life will slip 
away as quickly and as uneventfully as though they were as 
many days, and nothing will intervene in all that time to trouble 
the dead level of our tranquil existence. 
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And so it had chanced to be with Nell Forrester in the five 
years that had elapsed since that first memorable visit to her 
grandmother’s house in Wimpole Street. It all seems very long 
ago to her now. 

Nell Forrester is twenty-one. She is a beautiful young woman, 
several inches taller than the little girl in brown holland frocks 
who entered upon her woman’s experience of life in so stormy a 
manner. The once slim slip of a girl of sixteen has developed 
into a tall and exceedingly graceful woman. Her long hair is 
now-a-days decorously wound into a thick bronze knot at the 
back of her head; but although her shining eyes are as bright 
and lovely as in her childish days, there has stolen over the 
young face that was once so full of eager animation, an intangible 
something, which has made it altogether a graver and sadder face 
than it promised to be when last we saw her. 

And yet let it not be supposed that this is altogether Colonel 
Vane Darley’s fault. 

Nell had no doubt suffered very much at the time on his 
account. When the door of her grandmother's dreary little back 
study had closed upon him, and she realised that he was gone 
beyond recall—that she herself had sent him away, and that he 
would never come back to her any more—she had felt at first as 
if she should die of it. It was only then, when she knew that he 
had gone irrevocably out of her life, that she began to understand 
what he had become to her; and the pain that she endured 
taught her her own capacity both for love and suffering. In one 
short day the girl learnt all that it often takes years for women 
to find out. 

She went through a bad time. Often and often during those 
first days, through long hours of miserable and hopeless tears, 
she was tempted to rescind her decision—to undo the words that 
had sent him from her—to write to his club, and to ask him to 
come back to her. Yet she never did so. All that she suffered 
was never quite enough to overcome the strong instinct of right 
and of wrong that had given her the courage to send him from 
her. ; 

And then, as the days went on, and she fought her battle over 
and over again, each time that she conquered she found that the 
victory grew easier ; and then Time, the healer, came to her help, 
so that she began, as was natural, to recover. She was young 
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and she had a brave, strong heart. After awhile the image of 
Vane Darley became fainter in her memory. She began to forget 
him. Moreover, first love is not at all the everlasting and un- 
alterable thing that poets and romancers would have us believe 
it to be. As a matter of fact, its roots are generally much nearer 
the surface, and it takes far less hold of the heart than do the 
later affections of our maturer years. A first love is mainly made 
up of illusions that are more or less unreal, and of the natural 
desire of youth to love and be loved ; often, indeed, it is nothing 
more than flattered vanity, and that pleasing sense of excitement 
which hovers around situations that are new and untried. 

All these things do not strike very deep into the soul. If 
they are wrenched out fiercely and suddenly, the wounds will 
bleed profusely ; but they will heal up more quickly and more 
healthily, and will leave less trace upon the after-life and character 
than is likely to be produced by a second or even a third blow 
of the same nature. 

Time went on, and she heard nothing at all about Colonel 
Darley. For a long time she had no idea as to what had become 
of him. He used in the old days to come down to Marshlands 
for a Sunday now and again, but it did not surprise her that he 
never came now. Then one day she heard her father say to her 
sister Dorothea that he had had a letter from him written from 
Ceylon. He had gone round the world in his yacht—was going 
on to Japan and to New Zealand—he did not know how long he 
would be away. Then for years his name was never mentioned 
again, and Nell did not know whether he was alive or dead. 
She was very thankful that this was so, for as she grew older she 
realized better the deadly peril into which she had well-nigh 
fallen, and the enormity of the man’s sin against her, and her 
one prayer was that she might never see him again. 

But as she began to forget, so also she began to forgive him. 
For, after all, does not forgetfulness of the offender lie almost 
always at the bottom of our forgiveness of the offence? It all 
seemed to her so far away now, so faint in the dim distance of 
her childish past. All the shock of it, and the rough awakening 
to the worst side of life was so long ago—sometimes it almost 
seemed as though it had been nothing but a dream. 

Still, with an odd inconsistency of feeling—which only proved 
her, however, to be a true daughter of Eve—she kept, and still 
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wore, the trinket that Darley had given her—the diamond- 
studded bangle with the miniature watch in it—which he had 
clasped upon her wrist on that happy day when she sat by his 
side on the deck of the “Water Witch.” It symbolized to her 
the romance of her life. 

And all this time Nell had kept her own counsel, and had told 
no one about that pitiful little story of her early days. With a 
reticence rare in one young, she had made no confidences on the 
subject to any one: not to her father, who was Colonel Darley’s 
friend, and who would have made excuses for him ; not even to 
her sisters, who would perhaps have sympathized with her in 
their own way. Nell never spoke of it to any one—she held her 
tongue, and Colonel Darley’s name never passed her lips. 

Her sisters, not unnaturally, had remarked the bracelet upon 
her arm, but they had taken it for granted that it was their 
grandmother’s present to her. With all her meanness, Lady For- 
rester had occasionally, when the fancy took her, bestowed some 
handsome piece of jewellery upon her nieces. She had a store of 
valuable trinkets locked up in an iron safe in her bed-room. 
Sometimes, when she was in an extra good temper, the old lady 
had been known to unlock the safe and to unearth some of her 
treasures for their benefit. 

Millie declared that she remembered that tiny watch very well 
—grandmamma used to wear it on her chatelaine—and Dottie 
observed that the diamonds in which iit was set used to be round 
the enamelled snuff-box in the drawing-room cabinet. 

“ They are paste of course,” said Dottie authoritatively, “but 
that doesn’t matter ; they look just as well, and it was very good 
of the old thing to have it all mounted up fresh for you in the 
newest fashion. You must be in high favour with Granny, Miss 
Nell.” 

Nell listened to these remarks with a heightened colour, but 
in silence—she neither assented nor disclaimed. 

“It is safer to let them think it,” she thought, for she felt that 
she would half die of shame if she were to confess the truth. 

An event had occurred immediately after her return to Marsh- 
lands from her grandmother’s house, which went far to render 
her silence possible and easy. This was the sudden and entirely 
unexpected death of Mr. Hartwood, the vicar. He was struck 
down by paralysis on the very day of her return, and never 
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recovered consciousness again ; and on the seventh day he died. 
Mrs. Hartwood left the Vicarage almost immediately, and was 
understood to have gone to live in London. 
She had been a governess in a school in former days before 
| her marriage to Mr. Hartwood, and as she was left very badly 
off, it was believed that she intended to resume her former 
occupation and to eke out her small means by giving lessons in 
painting in water colours, for which she was supposed to possess 
| some talent. 

At any rate, Marshlands knew her no more, and a new vicar 
and vicaress reigned in the parish in her place. 

This seemed to remove out of Nell’s way the one danger that 
might have threatened the disclosure of her secret. 

“She will forget all about it,” she thought, with a sense of 
thankful relief, when she heard that Mrs. Hartwood and all her 
boxes with her, had actually gone up to town by the afternoon 
express two days after her husband’s funeral. 

“T shall probably never see her again ; she will soon forget that 
unlucky meeting.” 

But Mrs. Hartwood wasa person who never forgot. A scandal 
was the very breath of her nostrils ; an unkind or slanderous 
story, cooked and recooked again, a dish of which she never grew 
weary, and she had the most tenacious memory in the world. 

So the five years slipped away one after the other peacefully 
and uneventfully to the Forresters of Marshlands. 

Marshlands, as its name denotes, lies low amongst the water- 
meadows across which the river Laze winds a slow and sluggish 
stream. They are fine pastures, those green moist meadows 
that surround the low rambling old house on every side, and 
they are let, every inch of them, to the surrounding farmers, whose 
horses and cattle are dotted about over them in countless numbers 
all through the long summer months. In the winter time, when the 
Laze overflows its borders, and when the floods are out all over 
the flat wide plains, Marshlands is a damp and dreary place; 
but when the lush green grass grows thick and sweet, and 
the big-eyed cows are munching their way across the flower- 
studded pastures, then the level lands havea certain charm of 
their own. 

The sunsets seem redder and fuller across the sad fen country ; 
there are fine effects of clouds, storm-tossed and orange-edged, of 
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skies that are flushed with the crimson gladness of dawn, or pale 
with the trembling opal hues of the dying day. 

Nell loved the scenery of her home ; there was a sense of space 
and vastness in those broad green flats; they seemed to carry her 
thoughts onwards and outwards to the sea—to the edge of the 
world—to the great and illimitable spaces of Eternity itself. 

She was the only one in the tumble-down old house on the 
Laze to whom such thoughts ever came. Marshlands might be 
silent and desolate from without, but within it was always full 
of life and commotion. They were “happy-go-lucky,” but they 
were never sad or dull at Marshlands. What matter if the 
butcher and the grocer clamoured for their money, or the man 
for the quarter's rates sat awaiting his dues in the hall, or the banker 
in Fenchester wrote terrible things concerning Mr. Forrester’s 
overdrawn account? Was there not always somehow a way 
out of the worst of the difficulties? Mr. Forrester himself took it 
all very easily and good-temperedly, for there was generally some 
kind friend whom he could waylay, some little dodge or other 
by which he could manage to raise a little ready money ; or, when 
the worst came to the worst, there would be the frantic rush 
up to London, the visit to Wimpole Street, the heartrending 
appeal to Lady Forrester, and then invariably the triumphant 
return home with the much-needed cheque that served to stop 
the clamorous mouths for a while and stave off the impending 
catastrophe once more. 

And they none of them cared. There were times—very bad 
times these—when for days together the butcher flatly refused 
to supply them with joints; and then Gordon Forrester, like a 
hunter in a primeval country, shouldered his gun manfully and 
went out to shoot rabbits, for the consumption of his family and 
household, across the fields, whose poor rents were his sole 
source of income. 

There was no other game of any sort or kind at Marshlands 
in these days, and even the rabbits were scarce, for the farmers 
shot them down too. But he always managed to bring some- 
thing back, and they were all so jolly and ‘good-tempered over 
it, the girls declaring they liked rabbits ever so much better than 
beef and mutton, so that the butcher’s vengeance fell flat and 
‘harmless. Once indeed, they were reduced to a sparrow pie for 
dinner, and they enjoyed it amazingly. There were some of the 
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officers over from Fenchester that day ; no one had ever eaten 
sparrow pie before ; it was pronounced by one and all to bea 
dish of the most superlative excellence, and it formed a staple 
and time-honoured family joke for many a long day afterwards. 

When Nell was eighteen, being the only one of them all who 
had the faintest element of responsibility in her composition, 
she had made a great and conscientious effort to introduce a 


| little order and economy into the family finances. She took the 


monetary difficulties bravely in hand, and for a whole six 
months she grappled with the bills and the debts in a truly 
energetic and enterprising fashion. 

But who but herself wanted order and economy at Marshlands ? 
They were perfectly happy as they were. Something always 
turned up to save them from bankruptcy and starvation. What 
a little goose Nell was, they said, to worry and fret herself over 
such stupid matters ! 

So after a time she grew disheartened and gave it up, and let 
herself go with the easy swimming tide of a patched-up insolvency, 
which, however long it may endure, is bound sooner or later to 
end in catastrophe and disaster. — 

Dorothea Forrester, a tall large-made young woman, of Juno- 
like proportions, who by some freak of fancy had always gone 
by the name of Dottie, was by this time twenty-eight, and had 
unfortunately outgrown her good looks. She had been very 
handsome at nineteen, but that large-typed beauty seldom lasts, 
and she had now become somewhat coarse in feature and bulky 
in figure. Yet Dottie, although perfectly conscious that her 
charms had waned, was not one whit less good-tempered and 
cheerful for the distressing fact. 

As to Millicent, the second sister, she had never had any pre- 
tensions to beauty, but she was a strong, active young woman, 
a fine horsewoman, and an excellent billiard and tennis player. 
She affected mannish attire, wore stiff-fronted shirts and stand-up 
collars and dark cloth skirts. She even cut her hair short like a 
boy's, smoked cigarettes in public, and a short black pipe in the 
seclusion of her own bedchamber. Millie was always followed 
about by a troup of pet dogs: a collie, a greyhound, a rough 
terrier and a half-bred Irish setter being her constant companions 
indoors and out. Her canine family snapped and snarled at one- 
another perpetually, and sometimes engaged each other in san- 
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over their heads, and often got her hands badly bitten in separat- 
ing the combatants. 

Dottie was an inveterate gambler. She was deeply interested 
in racing matters, and had money on every event in England. 
Oddly enough, she was extraordinarily successful in these ven- 
tures, and many a time the family exchequer had been oppor- 
tunely replenished by her winnings. As to Gordon Forrester, he 
was always the same: weak, careless and irresponsible—taking 
things as they came happily and good-humouredly, and not troub- 
ling himself about the future, or ever stopping to reflect that at 
his death the house, that sheltered him for his lifetime only, 
would have to go toa distant cousin, and that his daughters must 
then be turned out of it, penniless and homeless. “ Sufficient 
for the day was the evil thereof,” to careless, graceless Gordon 
Forrester. 

He went on, smiling his way through life, borrowing money 
which he knew he could never pay back; staving off his credi- 
tors by little doled-out sops to stop their. mouths, and believing 
himself all the time to be an unlucky and ill-used man, with all 
the world in a conspiracy against him, to get money out of him 
when he had not got any to give them. 

“Those beggarly tradesmen!” he would say with virtuous in- 
dignation, “they ought to be ashamed of annoying a gentleman 
as they annoy me. They are much better off than I am. Just 
look at that fellow Joines! Did you see his wife in church last 
Sunday with a new sealskin jacket on, and an ostrich feather in 
her bonnet? and I know for a fact that he bought a new mare 
last week that cost him seventy-five guineas! and that fellow 


























or so, for his beastly beef and mutton that was all eaten up a year 
ago! These people have no conscience at all—absolutely none! 
It’s the Radical spirit, that is abroad in the country just now, that 
is the ruin of the lower orders. They are a rascally set, sir, one 
and all of them!” 

And so he went on, year after year, borrowing money, running 
up debts all round, and paying no one unless literally forced to 
do so, as he had always done ever since he had lived in Fenshire. 

And perhaps considering all these things together: the father 
















guinary battles, and then Millie cracked her dog-whip savagely 
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who had thrown so foul a stain of shame upon those she had de- 
serted and betrayed, the daughters who gambled and smoked 
and flirted—for their flirtations with a long succession of sub- 
alterns of many regiments from the Fenchester barracks were 
assuredly not the least amongst the crimes laid to their charge— 
perhaps it was not on the whole very wonderful that Gordon 
Forrester and his daughters were in bad odour amongst the 
highly humdrum and respectable county families of Fenshire, 
and that Marshlands and its inmates were either avoided as 
much as possible, or else actually tabooed altogether by the best 
of them. 

“ They area bad lot,” the squires and squiresses would say to 
one another, with ominous shakings of the head ; “ how could we 
allow our nice well-behaved girls to associate with those 
Forresters? It is much better to keep clear of the whole family 
altogether.” 


CHAPTER VI. 
NELL’S NEW LOVER. 


AND now all at once there came about a great and wonderful 
thing, that shook the whole family down to its very foundations. 

Nell Forrester became engaged to be married! No event of 
such magnitude had as yet occurred in the family annals—no- 
thing that they any of them remembered had ever happened so 
astonishing and so momentous. 

There arose about her a perfect storm of excitement, a chorus 
of congratulations, a veritable tumult of joy and thanksgiving — 
it seemed as though the whole family was going out of its senses 
with delight. 

Nell herself was the most unmoved of them all. It had all 
taken place so quickly, with such a bewildering suddenness, that 
she had hardly realized or understood what was coming to pass 
until she found herself engaged. Even now she could_hardly 
understand it. 

It seemed only yesterday that they had all three gone over to 
the ball at Fenchester, which their friends and allies, the officers 
of the 110th, were giving ix return for the many civilities shown 
to them in the neighbourhood. It was only the third ball which 
Nell had ever been to. She had worn a white muslin dress that 
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had once been Millie’s; it was not particularly fresh, or new- 
fashioned, and she was very conscious of its shortcomings. 

The room had been very crowded. It was a marvel to Nell 
that anybody should have singled out her own insignificant self 
amongst all the crush of smartly-dressed women who were 
present, and it had been a little surprise to her when their friend 
Mr. Drake, of the 110th—“ Ducky,” as he was always called— 
brought up a tall smooth-shaven young man with serious eyes 
and introduced him to her with the words: 

“ Here is my friend, Mr. Cecil Roscoe, who has been moving 
heaven and earth for an hour to get introduced to you, Miss 
Nell. Now please give him a dance, and then I shall be left in 
peace.” 

“Tt is quite true,” said Mr. Roscoe, with a little laugh, when he 
was left standing by Nell’s side. “I’ve been pestering everybody 
I knew in the room to get an introduction to you.” 

“To me?” repeated Nell in surprise. 

“Yes ; but, oddly enough, I couldn’t find anybody who knew 
you. At lastI ran Drake to earth, coming out of the supper- 
room with his partner on his arm. I wasn’t going to lose sight 
of him, so I dogged his footsteps, like the villain of a transpontine 
melodrama, till I caught him free at last, and then we couldn’t 
find you. I have been hunting for you all over the room.” 

Nell did not say much, but she wondered why he -had taken 
such pains to know her. She was not in the least vain—very 
- beautiful women seldom are—besides which she was painfully 
conscious of the shabbiness of her toilette. That old-fashioned 
muslin frock, indeed, had weighed considerably upon her mind. 
Surely in all that brilliantly-dressed crowd there must be many 
girls whom this London man might have found more worth 
his while to dance with than herself. But he danced with her 
many times after that, and he danced with no one else. 

That was the beginning of it. Then her father, to whom Mr. 
Drake had also introduced him, invited him to Marshlands to 
lunch on the following Sunday. 

He came with sundry others over from Fenchester. They 
were a large party at lunch, and there was much noisy laughter 
and many jokes of a somewhat foolish nature. Mr. Roscoe sat 
next to her. Nell did not talk loud and scream with laughter as 
her sisters did, neither did she smoke cigarettes with her coffee, 
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‘or call the young men present by their nicknames. All these 
things offended Cecil’s taste abominably, as also did the badly- 
ordered and badly-cooked lunch—the wine that was execrable, 
the general scramble for food, everybody jumping up and helping 
| themselves indiscriminately from the table or sideboard in a 
casual fashion. Then there were the dogs, who prowled round 
the room, begging unreprovedly for scraps and bones, which they 
retired to devour beneath the visitors’ feet. Cecil Roscoe, who 
was fastidious to a fault, and who had always been accustomed 
to everything of the best, to daintily-cooked dishes and a well- 
appointed table, and to noiseless servants who waited like clock- 
work, was not at all favourably impressed by all that went on 
around him during this noisy and disorderly lunch. Yet for all 
that, his strong attraction to Nell remained unabated. She 
seemed to him to be so unlike all the rest, so superior to all her 
surroundings ; she was like a flower, he thought, set in a garden 
of weeds. 

Towards the end of that terrible meal there arose all at once a 
wild commotion. The collie and the Irish setter, having come to 
a disagreement over a cutlet bone, had flown with deafening 
howls and yells at each other’s throats. 

In a moment everybody sprang to their feet, the battle was 
raging underneath the table, Millie flung herself headlong under 
the tablecloth, with an adventurous subaltern after her, in order 
to drag out the delinquents. Frantic cries arose on every side : 

“Catch hold of his tail, Poppet.” 

_ “It’s all Snap’s fault—hold down his head, Ducky.” 

“Fetch the dog-whip, Dottie; it’s hanging up in the hall, or 
here, give us the hearth brush, quick! ” 

“Laddie has got him by the leg. Let go, Laddie, let go! 
Mind your hand, Poppet. Give it him hard!” 

Then followed thumps and shouts, interspersed with further 
howls and barks from the angry combatants, who lay locked to- 
gether in a struggling mass on the carpet. . 

Cecil Roscoe threw a helpless glance at Nell, he looked so 
utterly wretched that she laughed—dog fights were nothing at 
all new to her; they were constantly taking place between 
Millie’s pets. 

“Isn't ita hullabaloo!” she said to him aside. “ Millie will 
have the dogs in the room, and she always makes this commotion 
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over it when they fight ; but they never really hurt each other. H 
4 Snap is a cur at heart, and Laddie has no teeth to speak of. “7 
a But you must be quite deafened, Mr. Roscoe, by all this noise. I an 
If you have done lunch, shall we go out ?” orde 
He assented eagerly, and they slipped out of the room to- | & 

gether. The last Cecil saw of the battle was Millie hanging on | agai 
to the collie’s tail, whilst the young gentleman whom she ad- 77] @ wall 
dressed as “ Poppet” tugged violently at the appendage of the 9) Cay 
| Irish terrier. Dottie, meanwhile, stood over them, slashing away vagi 
| savagely with the dog-whip, assisted by the devoted Ducky, who with 
was flourishing the hearth broom ; and Gordon Forrester, laugh- lanc 
ing heartily at the whole scene, was standing looking on with his H 
back to the fireplace. As a further detail, it may be mentioned his | 
that the tablecloth had been half dragged off the table in the Hig 
struggle, and some of the crockery and spoons and forks lay up ¢ 
on the floor. wit 

After this veritable pandemonium, how delightful it was to get ahe: 
into the silence and peace outside, with the fresh air of the unit 
| garden on his brow and with Nell by his side! It was a lovely Ii 
{ afternoon in the last week of September, balmy and sunny as fath 
June itself. The dahlias and chrysanthemums and Michaelmas " 
t daisies stood up in long gay rows along the garden borders, and call 
there was a dash of yellow and orange in the sweeping boughs abo 

of the lime trees that bordered the path. afte 
“TI do wish,” said Nell, turning to him with a little effort at . 
apology, “that Millie would shut up the dogs at meal times, and you 
that Dottie would not make quite so much noise. They are . 
such dear good girls, my sisters, but I am afraid you must think rur 
us a very rowdy lot, Mr. Roscoe.” q ‘ 
He turned upon her with a look of mingled tenderness and 4 | yor 
admiration. 7 are 
x “But you,” he said, and there was a sort of suppressed break we 
in his voice, “you are different.” 
He was not in the least like Vane Darley—in fact, no two the 
people on earth could be more widely dissimilar—yet at that els 
moment Cecil Roscoe reminded her of him...” he 
The look in his eyes as he spoke those few words was a look bu 
that she had seen before, on the deck of the “Water Witch,” lec 
when Vane Darley had told her that he loved her. She. had 


not known what it meant then, but she knew now. 
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Her heart began to beat a little with unwonted excitement. 
“You won't care to come again to sucha rackety household, 
I am afraid, Mr. Roscoe,” she continued, with a slight laugh, in 
| order to cover her confusion. . 
' “On the contrary, I was just going to ask you if I might come 


bs again next Sunday—not to lunch, but afterwards? I could 


| walk over from Fenchester. There is—a man there—at the 
Cavalry Barracks—I don’t think you know him,” he went on 
vaguely and altogether mendaciously ; “he has asked me to stay 

'with him next Sunday, and if I do, may I come over to Marsh- 
lands ?” 

He did come.down to Fenchester again—whether to stay with 
his friend at the Cavalry Depét or at the George Hotel in the 
High Street was not clearly apparent. But, anyhow, he turned 
up at Marshlands in time to go out for a walk by Nell’s side, 
with ‘the remainder of the family, subalterns, dogs and all, far 
ahead of them. And the third Sunday he came again, this time 
uninvited and unexpected. 

It was after this third visit that Miss Forrester said to her 
father confidentially : 

“Look here, Gordie”—the elder girls were in the habit of 
calling their father by his Christian name—“ I am not very sharp 
about these things, but it strikes me that Mr. Cecil Roscoe is 
after Nell.” 

“You don’t say so, Dottie? God bless my soul, what makes 
you think it?” 

“ Haven’t you noticed that he has come here three Sundays 
running, you dear old stupid ?” 

“But, Dottie, my love, that is nothing wonderful. These 
| young fellows—Drake and Popham, and a host of them—they 
; are always here, it seems to me—a dozen times in the week, as 

well as on Sundays.” 
| “Ah, but this is quite different. Mr. Roscoe comes down all 

the way from London, and when he is here he speaks to nobody 
else but Nell. He sits by her, he walks by her, and he looks at 
her as if he could eat her. And Iam quite certain he means 
business, Gordie. You see he is not our sort at all—not in the 
least like Ducky and Poppet and all the others—and he doesn’t 
care for me or Millie at all, I think, only for Nell. I expect the 
rest of us are too go-ahead for him—these barristers are always 
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horribly prim and prudish, not a bit like the soldier boys—but 
then, when they do sit down tight and square and look at a girl 
as this chap looks at Nell, 1 expect then there is no nonsense 
about it. 
mistaken.” 

“My dear Dottie, you astonish me!” 

“Well, it is rather astonishing, isn’t it, for nobody ever 
wanted to marry Millie or me, which is a pity, as we are all so 
poor. I suppose no one ever fancied us in the light of wives, 
although we are all very well to laugh and lark with. However, 
it’s past praying for now with Millie and me—we’ve outstayed our 
market—but Nell might just as well marry if she gets a chance.” 

“Certainly, certainly. Dear me, little Nell! I never thought 
about such a thing! It would be a good thing for her to have a 
husband and a home of her own—I could go up and stay with 
her—and perhaps,” his thoughts running on riotously ahead, “ I 
daresay, if he’s a good sort of chap, he might let me have a 
little ready. I am sure he wouldn’t mind helping an aged father- 
in-law to silence that impudent fellow, Thompson, who has sent 
in his miserable bill again, for the third time, this morning.” 

“We mustn’t count our chickens before they are hatched, 
Gordie,” counselled Dottie prudently. “The first thing to do 
is to secure him.” 

“ Ah, yes, certainly, my love ; but what can we do?” 

“Well, I think you might write and invite him down to stay 
here from Saturday to Monday next. I know the name of his 
club; just drop him a line there and ask him—I feel sure it 
would bring matters to a head if he stopped in the house.” 

“ But, my dear Dottie, wouldn’t he find it very uncomfortable, 
and very dull too? You see, I haven’t got any shooting now, 
unless it’s rabbits and sparrows. We have got nothing to offer 
Mr. Roscoe.” 

“We have got Nell,” said Dottie with a laugh; and the 
invitation was sent. 

As a matter of course, it was accepted, and Cecil Forrester 
arrived at Marshlands on the Saturday morning in time for 
lunch, at which meal, out of consideration for the impending 
event—which by this time was well in the atmosphere of the 
house—there were neither dogs nor subalterns in the room. 
That same afternoon he spoke to her, when, by some fortuitous 










This Mr. Roscoe means to marry Nell, if I’m not. 
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and not altogether accidental combination of family arrange- 
ments, he found himself left alone in the library with her. 

She was hardly surprised, for she had known, even better 
§ than Dottie did, that he was in love with her, and that it must 
- come to this; but she had not expected him to say anything so 


ig soon, and the suddenness of it alarmed and disquieted her. 


She begged him to give her a little time, a few hours even, to 
| reflect and to think it over, and he told her at once that he 
would not ask for an answer until the following evening. 

She went upstairs to her own room and flung herself dejectedly 
into an arm-chair, and she thought about Vane Darley! 

Not that she regretted him, or wished him back in the least, 

but only that she remembered so well exactly how all that he 
had said had affected her. 

How different it was to this——! There had been a quick 
response within her own heart then, to those other long-ago 
words of love! A breath of Eden in the air, a touch of that 
feu sacré, without which the draught of love is but a flat and 
tasteless thing. Why could she not feel all this now ? 

Vane Darley was, no doubt, an unprincipled blackguard, who 
had meant nothing right or honest towards her, and Cecil Roscoe 
was a good and honourable man—a lover who loved her sincerely, 
‘who was ready and eager to make her his wife in the sight of 
God and man, and who would certainly be the best and truest of 
husbands. 

Yet Vane Darley had touched an answering chord within her, 
whilst Cecil Roscoe left her cold and unresponsive ! 

The door opened softly and Dottie, with her hat on, came 
quickly in. 

“Well?” she said breathlessly, brimming over with excitement 
and curiosity, “Well? have you got any news for us, Nell? Has 
he spoken? Isitall right? Millie is talking to him downstairs— 
one of us had to stop with him—but she won’t dare to question 
him, and we are dying to know, Nell. Has he spoken yet ?” 

“If you mean has Mr. Roscoe asked me to matry him,” an- 
swered Nelly dully, “ yes, he has, but - 

Dottie was down on her knees beside her in an instant, hugging 
and kissing her frantically. 

“Oh, dear little Nell, how delightful! Oh, I am so glad! A 
thousand million congratulations to you, darling Nell.” 
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know ; I am to think it over; I am not at all sure that I like 
him well enough to marry him.” 

“Oh, Nell! don’t be such a little fool! You must like him 
enough! Why, you might never get another chance! Don’t, for 
heaven’s sake, throw itaway. Just look at Millie and me; grow- 
ing old and losing our looks, and never a ghost of a husband for 
either of us! And if you marry Mr. Roscoe, you will live in 
London, and we could come and stay with you, and perhaps in 
London we might meet somebody, for we shall never get -a 
husband down here, you know, any one of us. We know nobody 
but the soldier boys, and they are all as poor as rats, bless ’em ; 
but in London we might get a few chances, and then, Nell, do 
think what a relief it would be to poor papa to get even one of us 
off his hands ; we should all be able to manage so much better 
with one less to be clothed and fed.” 

And it was by these and other arguments of a like nature that 
they had talked her over. 

All that Dottie said was perfectly true and perfectly sensible, 
and her father and Millie, who each subsequently had long private 
talks with her as well, only said much the same thing in other 
language. Millie dwelt much on Mr. Roscoe's personal qualifica- 
tions ; he was young, he was nice-looking, “ Ducky” had told her 
that he was very clever, and would be sure to get on in his 
profession and make his way in the world, and was it not patent 
to the meanest capacity that he was desperately in love with her ? 

What more could Nell possibly want ? 

Nell did not know what she wanted. And yet she did know 
quite well, in spite of all these unanswerable arguments, that she 
did not want Cecil Roscoe. 

“Tt isn’t, you know, as if he were old, or ugly, or disagreeable,” 
urged Millie ; “ nobody could say that you married him for money 
or any low reason of that kind, and he is very nice, I am sure.” 

“Yes, I suppose so.” 

“ Of course he wouldn’t suit me,” she went on frankly, “and I 
don’t suppose I should suit him; I like men to be horsey and 
doggy, and to have a little ‘go’ aboutthem. Mr. Roscoe is very 
quiet, certainly ; but then that just suits you, Nell, for you are 
as quiet asa mouse. You and he would hit it off capitally.” 

“ Very likely,” assented Nell once more. 


“Oh! but, Dottie, I haven’t made up my mind at all; I don’t 
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“ You cannot possibly say that you dislike him, Nell.” 

“Oh no, I like him very much indeed!” she admitted heartily. 

“Then do for goodness sake marry him, and bring a little 
luck to us all; for the sake of the rest of us at least. You ought 
to see that a respectable marriage is your duty.” 

Nell came to the conclusion that it was her duty, and not alto- 
gether a disagreeable duty either. It was pleasant to be loved 
and made much of, to be treated like a queen, and told that she 
was perfect and lovely. Oh yes, she liked him well enough, cer- 
tainly. It was perhaps not love, for Nell knew what love was, 
but possibly love might never come her way again. That one 
brush of the angel’s wing, long, long ago, might be all that was 
ever to be vouchsafed to her of that dazzling vision. She did 
not love Cecil Roscoe, but she came to the conclusion that she 
might be a very happy woman as his wife. 

“T am afraid I am not good enough for you,” she said a little 
brokenly to him, when on the Sunday evening he had claimed 
his answer, and she had laid her hands mutely in his. 

“My darling, you are worlds and worlds too good for me!” he 
answered rapturously, taking her in his arms and holding her to 
his heart. “When I think that I have won your love ” 

“ Oh, Cecil! I wish I could love you better, more as you 
deserve to be loved,” she faltered, striving a little to tell him the 
truth. 

“Dearest, love grows apace ; I am not afraid,” answered her 
lover—but Nell felt doubtful. 


(To be continued.) 








gn the bar3 Mountains. 


THE HARZ MOUNTAINS, though often described by German 
travellers and sung by German poets, are not much known to 
English tourists, and yet it would be hard to find a district more 
suitable for health and recreation. 

The air is pure and bracing and the scenery, though not grand, 
possesses a peculiar charm, the undulating expanse of hill and 
valley, nearly all covered with wood, presenting a delightful and 
varying panorama. 

The range extends about 70 miles on the borders of Bruns- 
wick, Anhalt and Prussia, taking in a part of each, and may be 
approached from Gottingen or Brunswick. 

We chose the latter, and were well pleased with our choice, as 
the town having so far been spared by the modern restorer, con- 
tains many streets of quaint medizval houses and some buildings 


of great antiquity, many of which are built with over-hanging 


upper stories adorned with elaborate carvings. 

As, however, our object is to describe the Harz Mountains we 
need not linger over these details but proceed to Harzburg, 
distant about 14 hours by train. It is more of a village than a 
town and has not yet reached the dignity of a “Stadt,” but the 
situation is good, as it stands high on the spurs of the mountains, 
at the entrance of a broad valley which runs up between well- 
wooded heights. 

Few of the houses join, most of them stand separate on each 
side of the two broad roads which, divided by a small stream, 
form the principal streets and which rise steadily in the direction 
of the mountains. Trees abound, both along the sides of the 
roads and in the gardens which surround many of the houses. 
In the grounds of the Lindenhof Hotel stands a huge lime tree, 
from which the house is named and which is said to be 300 years 
old. Chairs and tables are placed under its spreading branches, 
and thus an a/ fresco restaurant is extemporized, combining ample 
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shade with abundance of the delightful mountain air, where, it is 
needless to add, vast quantities of beer are consumed during the 
summer. The principal visitors to the Harz are Germans and 
Dutch, two nations long and favourably known for their skill in 
potting, both mighty wielders of the tankard. The latter are 
probably much attracted by the fact of the Harz being their 
nearest mountain range, for a short and easy journey brings 
visitors from the plains of Holland. English people do not seem 
to find their way frequently to these secluded villages, and, as a 
natural consequence, one notices that prices are moderate and 
little but German is spoken ; as the accomplished waiters, who by 
living in London and Paris have acquired foreign tongues, find 
here no scope to exercise their talents and go elsewhere, leaving 
this district to their untravelled brethren. There are, however, 
several hotels in Harzburg and a good band, which plays twice a 
day in an open space called “Unter den Ejichen,” from the 
number of oaks by which it is shaded. 

The usual accompaniment of chairs and tables and a “ Re- 
stauration,” at which various refreshments can be obtained, is not 
wanting, and every one who listens to the music is expected to 
order something “ for the good of the house.” 

As the railway ends at Harzburg, excursions to the many 
places of interest in the neighbourhood must be made by carriage 
or on foot, though ponies are obtainable by those who prefer the 
saddle, and of late years the new and fashionable mode of loco- 
motion by bicycle has been largely introduced. 

Following the road from the Ejichen as it ascends the hillside, 
you pass great quarries where numbers of men are employed 
getting out stone for building and road making, and you arrive 
at a waterfall, which is considered such a wonder that omnibuses 
are run specially to take visitors to see it. As, however, it con- 
sists merely of a very small stream falling gently over a rock of 
moderate height, we were much disappointed and wondered at 
its great reputation. 

The explanation probably is that waterfalls being scarce in 
this picturesque country they must make the most of such as 
they can produce, so they sound the trumpet loudly over every 
pretty cascade. 

Close to Harzburg stands the Burgberg, a conical hill covered 
with trees with a winding path leading by easy ascent to the top 
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where stands an obelisk in honour of Bismarck, bearing a medal- 
lion portrait of him with the inscription, “ Nach Canossa gehen 
wir nicht,” the words spoken by him on a celebrated occasion in 
the Reichstag. There are charming views from the top and from 
various points on the way up, over the adjacent valley and the 
tree-clad hilltops beyond, which form an undulating expanse of 
wood as far as the eye can reach. 

Towering above all rises the Brocken, the most con- 
spicuous object in the landscape, not only because of its 
height, but because it is a bare rocky point entirely denuded of 
trees, 

If, when ascending the Burgberg, you turn off to the right 
through the forest, a little below the summit, and follow a road 
along the top of the ridge, you come, after two miles walking, to 
the Rabensclippe, a high granite cliff, well known for the exten- 
sive view it affords over the mountain range. This great mass 
of granite, standing boldly up on the hillside and in the midst of 
the forest, forms a very striking object. The principal plateau is 
utilized as a “ Restauration,” a wooden cottage with out-houses 
having been built there, and the space in front of the buildings 
being supplied with chairs and tables. 

At one corner of the plateau a huge crag juts forth, and a flight 
of steps has been hewn out on one side, so that one can easily 
climb to the top, where a wide space has been railed in, and whence 
one looks over the tree tops on the slope to the rising ground on 
the opposite side of the valley. 

It would be hard to imagine more delightful walks and drives 
than those afforded by the roads leading in all directions through 
this picturesque region. Shady and pleasant, with the pure 
mountain air laden with the scent of pines, the innumerable 
breaks in the forest commanding the most charming sylvan vistas, 
they form an unsurpassed recreation ground for the holiday 
maker. 

The scarcity of birds will, however, strike those who are used 
to English woods, with their abundance of feathered inhabitants ; 
and this is undoubtedly a drawback to the traveller’s enjoyment, 
as even late in the season, when most birds have ceased singing, 
their presence in any considerable numbers adds such a singular 
charm to the woodland. 

But in the Harz one must be prepared, in a great measure, for 
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solitude, and must endeavour to enjoy the beauty of the forest 
unadorned with bird-life. 

About three miles from Harzburg lies the little town of Oker, 
with numerouss melting works, the smoke from which contributes 
largely to spoil the adjacent landscape, but one soon gets away 
from it, and following the little river up its course, one enters a 
narrow rocky glen, called the Okerthal. For several miles the 
road follows this defile with a rocky wall on each side, sometimes 
forming huge cliffs and fantastic slopes of stone, while trees grow 
in every available spot. 

At the point where the Okerthal divides into two valleys is a 
halting place, known as Ruhmkerhalle, where stands a small inn 
which is the centre for excursions in the neighbourhood. Opposite 
the house an attempt has been made to form a waterfall by bring- 
ing a very small stream to the top of the cliff, down which it 
pours gracefully but somewhat feebly. 

The top of the cliff can easily be reached by a path through the 
wood, and affords a view over the two valleys, as well as the 
country around, which amply makes up for the shortcomings of 
the cascade. From the abundance of trees it is only natural to 
expect numbers of saw mills built at different points on the river 
where the water-power may be best utilized. 

These are principally employed cutting up timber, but also in 
making wood paper, a strange-looking substance something like 
pasteboard, only softer and of the colour of deal, which is used 
for packing goods. 

About four miles west of Oker lies the ancient town of Goslar, 
picturesquely situated at the head of a wide valley, and remark- 
able for its very antique appearance, the entrance from the 
east being through an archway, at the side of which stands an 
ancient circular tower with a conical slated roof, like the turrets 
of a French chateau. There are few modern houses to be seen 
in the town, most being medizval in style, with gabled roofs and 
decorated fronts. In the market place, or square, stands the 
principal hotel, called Kaiserwerth, and built in 1494, with a 
high pitched roof surmounted by a tower. A row of life-size 
figures, carved in wood and representing eight German emperors, 
stand in niches between the windows of the second floor, and the 
whole front is highly imposing. Close to the Kaiserwerth, also 
in the square, stands the Rathhaus, or Hotel de Ville, began in 
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1136 by Lothair, and finished in 1184 by Barbarossa. On going 
up a flight of outside steps you enter a large rather low hall, or 
ante-room, with quaint old brass candelabras. From it a narrow 
passage leads to the presence chamber, where the emperors used 
to receive oaths of allegiance seated on a chair, which still 
remains and which bears a portrait of Francis I. on the back. 
The walls are adorned with pictures of certain emperors and of 
mythical persons, the ceiling with scriptural subjects ; all being 
the work of a fifteenth century painter, Michael Wohlgemiith. 
Amongst the curiosities shown here are some MSS. of great 
antiquity, a charter of Henry IV. dated 1063; an autograph 
letter of Luther, of 1529; and a beautifully illuminated copy of 
the Gospels, the colours of which are as bright as when first laid 
on. On the outskirts of the town, overlooking it, stands the 
Kaiserhaus, built in the eleventh century by Henry III. and long 
the residence of the German emperors. It was restored a few 
years ago, so thoroughly that very little of its ancient character 
remains, except in the little chapel, modelled after the Aachen 
minster, and containing a monument of Henry III., a recumbent 
stone figure on the top of a sarcophagus. 

On the first floor there is a handsome hall of large dimensions, 
in the centre of which stands the ancient imperial throne on a 
raised platform. 

One side of the hall is occupied by windows, the other by 
modern frescoes representing scenes in German history, the centre 
picture containing a group of the men who restored the German 
empire in 1870, of whom the late Emperor William is the most 
prominent figure. Very little, however, can be said of these 
paintings as works of art, though the scenes they represent are 
in harmony with the character of the place. 

One can spend a week pleasantly at Harzburg, and then, 
taking the train vz@ Halberstadt, by a circuitous route through 
the plain, go to Blankenburg, another little town prettily situated 
at the foot of the hills, and dominated by a huge Schloss, or 
palace, which stands on a height outside. A remarkable sand- 
stone ridge, about 400 feet high, called the Teufelsmauer, runs 
from the outskirts of the town about two miles in a south-easterly 
direction. It is covered with trees, except the crest, which is 
composed of bare rock broken into craggy points. One of these 
stands up 50 or 60 feet, and is ascended by steps cut in the stone, 
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while at the top is a railed-in platform commanding a fine view. 
A rough path has been made on the top of the ridge with steps 
cut in the rock, where necessary, so that one can walk the whole 
length and overlook a wide expanse of country each side, with 
wooded hills and cultivated plains. 

Blankenburg, like Goslar, contains some quaint old houses with 
gabled roofs and carved fronts, one of which bore the date 1688, 
but the appearance of the town altogether is more modern. 
Most of the streets are narrow, and some have steps, especially 
those leading up the hill to the castle, where visitors are admitted 
on payment of 6d. each. You enter by an archway leading into 
a central courtyard, and, in order to preserve the carpets and 
parquets from injury, each visitor is provided with a pair of list 
slippers to wear over his boots, which makes walking rather 
irksome. There are about 200 rooms in the castle, most of them 
small and many badly lighted, particularly in the older part of 
the building, which dates from the twelfth century, and in which 
the ceilings are vaulted, some of them being handsomely deco- 
rated. The walls are adorned with a great many fine suits of 
armour, together with matchlocks, arquebuses, swords and other 
weapons, very well kept and tastefully arranged. Some handsome 
marqueterie furniture is to be seen, and a few good pictures by 
Diirer, Cranach, Teniers and several unknown artists, but most 
are of an inferior description. 

In one of the rooms there is a collection of landscapes, figures, 
&c., copied in needlework by the court ladies of former times, 
and framed so as to look like engravings. 

Scattered through the building are numerous stuffed birds and 
beasts, with the heads of stags and boars, as is to be expected in 
a sporting country which is regularly visited by the Emperor in 
the shooting season. A theatre is situated on the second story, 
and, just in front of the stage, a portion of the rock on which the 
castle is built has been allowed to project through the floor, the 
principal building being placed terrace-wise on its slope, so that 
the upper rooms rest on the same solid foundation as the tower. 
Externally the castle has no beauty, as it is simply a large square 
plastered building without any architectural merit, but its great 
size and commanding position give it a kind of dignity. 

About a mile and a half north of the town stand the ruins of 
another castle, known as the Regenstein, and formerly inhabited 
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by a race of robber knights, a branch of the house of Blanken- 
burg. It is built on the summit of a sandstone ridge similar to 
the Teufelsmauer, and parallel to it, but not so high, though in 
places more precipitous. Nothing but ruins now remain, though 
the place was evidently very extensive and strongly fortified. 
The north side, being built on the edge of a high cliff, must have 
been impregnable, some of the casemates having been hollowed 
out of the solid rock, in which also dungeons have been con- 
structed. 

There is a very fine view from the highest point over the deep 
valley below and the fine wood beyond, as well as over the great 
range of the Harz southwards. Altogether Regensburg well 
repays a visit, as it contains much that interests both the anti- 
quarian and the artist. A drive of about eight miles takes one 
from Blankenburg to Treseburg, a charmingly-situated little 
village in the Bode valley. Most of the way lies through a large 
wood, the road rising gradually until the top of the range is 
reached, when it descends more rapidly to the village. Near the 
foot of the hill we stopped under a high rock on the roadside, 
through which a small tunnel has been pierced, and traversing it 
found ourselves on a terrace called Wilhelmsblick, overlooking a 
deep glen shaped like an amphitheatre. The little river Bode 


enters the glen on the south side, and flows along it towards the 


Wilhelmsblick rock, when it curves sharply to the east, and, 
bending backwards, runs in the reverse direction till it passes out 
of the valley through a chasm in the cliff, describing an almost 
complete circle. In the centre of the valley is a fir wood standing 
on high ground, and the river flows round it, the dark green of 
the trees contrasting picturesquely with the sparkling stream. 
The entire scene, as viewed from Wilhelmsblick, is one of great 
and peculiar beauty, which on a bright summer’s day becomes 
quite fascinating. A road runs from Treseburg up the Bode 
valley at a little height above the stream, and, for most of the way, 
through a wood which rises abruptly from the valley. 

Some little way from the village you come to the circular glen 
in which the river makes such a remarkable curve, and see it from 
the opposite point to that of Wilhelmsblick. 

Walking through the central wood, round which the river 
runs, you reach the point immediately below the tunnel, and 
look up the high cliff which forms that part of the valley. It is 
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very precipitous in places, but a number of trees and shrubs 
manage to cling to the sides, and add much to the beauty of the 
scene. Half-an-hour’s walk up the hill on the opposite side of 
the village takes you to a small plateau called the Weisser Hirsch, 
from which you look down on the little collection of houses. 
From it a vast extent of hill and valley is to be seen, the Brocken 
in the distance, the only treeless mountain within view, a great 
undulating expanse of woodland lying below it. About a mile 
beyond the Weisser Hirsch, following the forest path at the top 
of the ridge, you come to a monument erected to the memory of 
a German poet named Pfeil, who having been a great sportsman 
and very fend of the woods, this solitary spot was thought the 
most appropriate for his memorial. It consists of a high pedes- 
tal of polished granite, on the top of which stands a_ well- 
modelled bronze stag, life-size, while a medallion portrait of the 
poet is placed halfway up on the side of the pedestal. The 
general effect is that of a monument to the memory of a stag 
with a portrait of Pfeil as an accessory. Continuing the route 
through the wood for about two miles you find yourself at the 
Hexen Tanz Platz, a broad, rocky plateau at the top of a high 
cliff overlooking the Bode Valley. This, according to ancient 
tradition, was the place at which the witches who were supposed 
to frequent the Brocken held their saturnalia ; and their arrival, 
mounted on broomsticks and winged monsters, has been depicted 
by various artists. In these prosaic days, however, when public 
interest in the doings of witches has ceased, their trysting-place 
is occupied by an inn, with the usual accompaniment of an 
al fresco restaurant, chairs and tables being placed in the open. 
Deep down, immediately below the Tanz Platz, lies the Bode 
Valley, with high walls of rock on each side, running down to 
Thale on the right and up to Treseburg on the left. On the 
opposite side is a similar plateau, known as the Ross Trappe, 
where a marsh is seen with a fanciful: resemblance to a horse’s 
footprint, on which is founded a legend of a princess, in her 
endeavours to escape the pursuit of a giant, having leaped her 
horse across the valley. The experienced traveller will, however, 
have no difficulty in recalling many similar legends in other 
mountainous districts, invented to account for any freak of nature 
which strikes the popular fancy. The practice here is to fire 
successive pistol shots in order that the visitors may hear the echo 
10 
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rolling along the valley, the effect of which is certainly fine, and’ _ 
it is quite possible, without waiting for an enchanted steed, to 
cross the valley by means of a steep path running down one: 
side and up the other. Admirable views, however, can be 
obtained from either height without undergoing this toil. (Con- 
sidering the charming situation of Treseburg and the singular 
beauty of the surrounding country, one can hardly fancy any 
one being disappointed with a visit there, and indeed many 
people make it their headquarters for a summer holiday. Com- 
bining the attractions of mountain, wood and river, it fully 
justifies the German epithet of “idyllic,” at least in the sunny 
days of summer, when the artist will easily find many a tempting 
spot for sketching. Nor will the scientific inquirer lack employ- 
ment, as the caves in the Bode Thal contain the bones of extinct 
animals, and the contorted strata of the great rock masses afford 
subjects of high interest to the geologist. Good roads connect 
the village with the neighbouring towns, and an hour’s drive 
takes you to the railway at Thale, so that Treseburg, though 
primitive, cannot be called inaccessible. The romantic will, 
perhaps, hear with indifference that the hotels are clean and 
well managed, but to the ordinary mortal this information will 
not come amiss, and the large class to whom life is chiefly made 
up of “bad times” will hear with satisfaction that the prices are 
moderate. Here, as at other places in the Harz, boarding terms 
or “ pension” can be obtained at the hotels for six marks a day for 
a stay of not less than a week, and this includes board, lodging 
and attendance. Game abounds in the woods, and one some- 
times catches sight of a stag in the thicket, when passing along 
the highway; but beyond this modest indulgence the traveller 
can hardly hope to go, as the shootings are most strictly pre- 
served. This country, therefore, cannot be called the paradise 
of sportsmen, but its many other attractions will in a measure 
make up for its failure to supply the excitement of the chase. 
Those who, after a stay at Treseburg, are anxious to ascend 
the Brocken, might drive to Blankenburg, where they will 
find a toothed mountain railway, something like that on. the 
Rigi, running up the hill to Elbingerode, and affording fine 
views during the ascent. At ‘Elbingerode carriages may be 
hired to go up the mountain, at the top of which is an inn 
called the Brockenhaus, sufficiently conspicuous all over the 
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neighbouring country to serve as its own advertiser. The ascent 
of the Brocken, having been immortalized by Heine, requires no 
description here, and, if undertaken in fine weather, will amply 
repay the tourist. In order to vary the route, it would be well to 
descend by Samson’s Mine to Andreasburg, thence by train to 
Herzberg, where we take leave of the hill country. 


AUGUSTUS HILL. 
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Fascinating Mrs, Wereker. 


CHAPTER I. 


GASCOYNE of Dewylands at Oxbridge was more like a shy girl 
than a young Briton, with a big fortune awaiting him when he 
came of age. 

He had a mother, a very energetic woman, who managed 
everything for him. She had even taken a house in the neigh- 
bourhood of Oxbridge in order to superintend his University 
career. 

Gascoyne was artistic, he was musical, went in for “ cul’cha,” 
and although we thought him an ass, and called him Anna Maria 
(his Christian name being Adrian), we liked and respected him, 
knowing him to be “ every inch” a gentleman. 

I came in luck’s way, got a good appointment in a distant 
colony, and bade farewell to Oxbridge. 

I was some years abroad, returning an independent man, out 
of touch with the world of London, and just a bit liverish. Gas- 
coyne was the first old acquaintance I encountered. The slim 
lad had developed into a handsome man, with a thin close-shaven 
face of almost feminine beauty, but under its mildness there was 
promise of more strength than I had expected. 

“Come to my place for a day or two,” he said hospitably, 
“You were always a favourite of mother’s, and I want you to 
meet—— ” 

He paused, blushing like a girl. 

“Engaged, I suppose?” I said. “Wish you joy, dear boy. 
She’s a very fortunate girl, whoever she is.” 

“Thank you, Parr,” he replied, blushing still more deeply. 
“ But she isn’t a girl, you know, only a widow.” 

“ A widow?” I echoed, wondering if the lad had fallen into 
the clutches of some adventuress. “There are very fascinating 
widows in the world.” 

“ She’s quite young, less than you’d expect, and her husband 
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led her a sad life of it,’ Gascoyne went on, his bashfulness slip- 
ping from him as he spoke of his fiancée. “ He was an army man, 
major in a crack regiment, but a perfect brute. She’s well off 
though, and his old mother looks after her. She’s staying down 
at our place from Saturday to Monday, and I want you,to meet 
her. Won't you come, old chap ?” 

Having nothing of any sort either better or worse on hands, I 
promised gladly. I had never been at Dewylands—the house 
was shut up while Gascoyne and his mother resided at Oxbridge 
—but I knew from the lie of the country that it stood somewhere 
amongst the Surrey hills, and that it was a lovely old place, 
worth seeing under any circumstances. 

So fixing the next Saturday for my visit, | bade my kindly 
friend good-bye. 

Dewylands even exceeded my expectations. A dear old 
Queen Anne house, genuine article, delightfully unspoilt by re- 
novation, and buried in green trees. Yes, a prize amongst 
houses. Lucky woman, lucky widow, I thought, as the fine old 
lady, advanced in years, but attractive and queenly still, met and 
welcomed me. 

She was eager to tell me of her son’s happiness. “Vere is a 
most charming girl,” she said in her enthusiastic way ; “ brim- 
ming with cleverness, affectionate, devoted to my boy. Oh, 
Mr. Parr, I am overjoyed at the engagement.” 

I ventured to inquire where Adrian had met this piece of 
perfection. 

“Tt was my doing,” Mrs. Gascoyne said proudly. “I intro- — 
duced him to her. I was simply captivated by her, and knew 
Adrian would follow my oe I was not astray in my 
calculations.” 

“ Always under his mother’s thumb,” I thought. “ Poor lad.” 

“It was at Ostend,” Mrs. Gascoyne went on, nodding her 
handsome head. “She was at the same hotel, sat next me at 
table. I was quite enchanted with her, as every one is who meets 
her. I am quite sure you will be fascinated by her also; but 
you mustn’t try to cut my boy out, you know.” 

I laughed. 

“My dear madam,” I said, “I don’t think a dried-up old 
chip of humanity, with nothing but a trifling pension, could 
dare enter the lists with a noble young fellow like your son.” 
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I did not add, “and his twelve thousand a year,” but I thought 
it. 

However, I had not much chance of making up to the widow 
that day, because she did not appear. Late in the evening a 
telegram informed our hostess that Mrs. Vereker was unavoid- 
ably detained in town, but that she would arrive at Dewylands 
by the first train in the morning. 

“Now, how strange it is that she invariably does that,” said 
Mrs. Gascoyne, with a touch of annoyance in her tone. “ No 
matter what I say, she will not leave London on Saturday night. 
Really, Adrian, you must make her come to us when she pro- 
mises.” 

Adrian said he wished she would come on Saturday evenings, 
because he wanted as much of her society as possible. “ But 
trust me, she has her own good reasons for acting as she does,” 
he added. 

I held my tongue, rather glad to have my old chum to myself 
for this one evening. 

She must have arrived exceedingly early indeed, because when 
I came downstairs in the morning—my Indian habits of early 
rising not having had time to deteriorate—I encountered a very 
pretty young person on the stairs. She wore a demure little cap 
and very fetching apron, while in her hand she carried a hand- 
some travelling bag, with the initials, “V. F. V.” in silver, on the 
side next me. Now, I have a sort of affinity with every pretty 
face I meet, a kind of brotherly tenderness for all womankind, 
especially when the member thereof brought under close obser- 
vation for the time being is both pretty and young. Therefore 
I paused upon the stairs, and requested to be permitted to carry 
said bag to its destination, whereupon the damsel smiled and 
granted my request. 

On the way to the first floor, I discovered that the owner of 
the comely face and bright eyes—did I mention the fact that 
she had bright eyes ?—was Mrs. Vereker’s personal attendant, 
and that she and her mistress had arrived by the first train from 
town. We parted upon good terms at the door’ behind which 
the fascinating widow was preparing for breakfast. 

I did not mention the fact of my pleasant encounter when 
Adrian and I strolled out for our matutinal cigar after breakfast. 
There is no use in making people too wise. 
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We exchanged many confidences, and I found him still the 
same fine, honest, straightforward fellow as ever, also just as 
innocent of the ways of the world as he had been when his 
mother came to take care of him at Oxbridge long ago. 


CHAPTER II. 


MRS. VEREKER was charming—no question of it—very pretty, 
very well dressed, without an atom of “ make-up” upon her fresh 
and still girlish face. Twenty-two, or possibly twenty-three, I set 
down as her age, but in experience she was far ahead of her 
years, unless I was mistaken in my estimate of her character. 

She knew everything, was perfectly “up to date,” spoke with a 
pretty little accent—something not quite foreign, yet delicately 
turned, with a sweet unfamiliar ring about it; while upon my 
word, I never saw such a figure or a walk exactly like hers. It 
was grace itself, free, unstudied, undulating. You thought of a 
butterfly’s airy flight from flower to flower—of a swallow’s dip 
and rise on sweeping wings—as she went across the room, while 
the motion of her airy head and the pretty little gestures with 
which she emphasized her epigrammatic sentences gave a charac- 
ter to what she said in a way which puzzled me. She appeared 
such a perfect mistress of every turn of her supple body, every 
motion of her dainty feet. Such feet ; they looked as if nature 
had fashioned them for dancing along flower-strewn ways rather 
than a homely trudge through a life of ordinary happiness in an 
old country house, with a simple-minded gentleman who adored 
her. She had very dark expressive eyes—a devil of mischief ~ 
lurked in them I soon perceived. They were lovely deep grey in 
colour and had thick lashes on both lids. Her hair was so dark 
as to look black against her white throat, while her lips were ripe 
and red. Lucky dog, that Adrian! I envied the good old chap, 
but knew it vain to struggle against destiny. 

We spent a pastoral Sunday, just as if we all belonged to a 
generation that had never heard of Hurlingham. The young 
squire and his betrothed wandering away from the old lady and 
myself, when we took our after-luncheon stroll. Heigho! Hard 
lines on the fellow who was out of it. 

Curiously enough, in the afternoon, when Adrian and the 
widow were spooning in the garden, Mrs. Vereker’s maid took 
the air in the back shrubbery. I found her rather amusing com- 
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pany, although she refused to be “drawn” on the subject of her 
mistress, 

In the evening Mrs. Vereker sang and played for us. Her 
songs were of course suited to the occasion, but it struck me that 
she could chant more lively ditties with telling effect. More 
than once the bright eyes wandered in my direction, and, out of 
madam’s hearing, I ventured to perpetrate a small joke which 
she seemed to enjoy, but I did not like to interfere with Adrian. 

She returned to London by the mid-day train next day ; I re- 
mained at Dewylands, knowing she would return on Sunday. 

That was a pleasant pastoral week, which I enjoyed. There 
were some pretty girls in the neighbourhood, and the time went 
by sweetly enough until the first day of the week following, when 
I again encountered Mrs, Vereker’s attendant upon the stairs—this 
time not quite accidentally. She told me news which caused me 
mingled pain and pleasure. Her mistress had given her ankle a 
slight strain, and was ordered complete rest. She had come to 
Dewylands to find it. It gave me a wicked joy to remember 
this was the assize week in the county town and that Gascoyne 
would be absent for the best part of the time. 

Certainly Mrs, Vereker made the most charming of invalids. 
She lay on a low couch in Mrs. Gascoyne’s boudoir, wrapped in 
the most fetching of tea-gowns, all frills and furbelows, a most fas- 
cinating vision of womanhood. She sang for us, too, because she 
played the mandoline delightfully, and one must do something to 
pass thetime. The more I sought to study her, the more of a dis- 
tracting mystery she became, and the less I seemed to under- 
stand her, even while she occupied my thoughts more and more. 
To my disgust I felt that despite my sense of honour the little 
creature had captivated me, and, seeing the thing must be nipped 
in the bud, I invented a sudden call to town upon urgent busi- 
ness. They were all sorry when my approaching departure was 
announced. Mrs. Vereker darted one expressive glance at me 
through her long lashes, while Gascoyne made me promise to 
return at no distant date. 

I said yes, vaguely, and went back to London. . 

There’s always plenty to be done in the big city. I don’t 
know any place in the world where one can get rid of one’s time 
and money so easily, and it’s quite wonderful how small one’s 
fancied miseries appear amongst all the distractions one can 
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discover there. Before I had been a week in town I declare I 
had almost ceased to be pensive over Mrs. Vereker’s dark eyes. 

“T say, Parr, come along and have a lark.” The speaker was 
an artless youth with more money than brains, who had recently 
joined our club and who really required some one to look after 
him. You see, it was not safe to let the lad wander round with- 
out a stern mentor at his elbow, and I acted the character upon 
more than one occasion. So I went. Our destination was the 
famous Capuan Hall of Varieties, the latest sensation in enter- 
tainments. There was a singer there who had the power of 
making you laugh or weep at will, they said, and a dancer whose 
agility was the talk of the town—not to mention certain lady 
vocalists, who bewitched the gilded youth with the charming 
freedom of their ditties. I wanted to see that the place was just 
what my youthful friend’s mamma would approve of, you know, 
therefore I accompanied him to this palace of delight, as I had 
done to other forms of entertainment. 

I rather think the songs were yelled rather than sung by girls 
who wore chiefly masculine array, when they wore anything 
worth mentioning over their tights. The male singers were 
either gruff or low, and the dancing—well, the dancing matched 
the singing. 

All at once the lights went out, leaving but one glimmer of 
whiteness at the very back of the stage. There was a flutter and 
stir all through the audience, while the band played a soft, old- 
fashioned dance tune. 

“ What's up?” I inquired of my companion. 

“Tris,” he whispered breathlessly. “Didn’t think she was 
back in the bill.” 

“Who is Iris?” I asked, rather impatiently. “Never heard 
of her.” 

“ There she is,” was the comprehensive reply. 

Into the spot of light drifted something like a great snowy 
butterfly, with outstretched wings, lightly tipped with gold. It 
swayed to and fro in the dazzling ray, then flew towards the 
foot-lights. The music beat faster and faster, the white wings 
fluttering in the gleam, which suddenly changed to fiery gold ; 
then the wings flew out into a sweeping cloud of rainbow colour, 
whirling in circle upon circle about the stage, while you caught 
tantalizing glimpses of exquisite limbs, of flying feet, and now 
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graceful head, crowned by a rich coronal of golden hair. 

I never saw such dancing. The grace, the agility of it, made 
me catch my breath and gaze in open-mouthed wonder at the 
light form as it flew about the stage; the core of a circle of rain- 
bows which were flashing, swaying, rising, falling, in perfect time 
to the rhythm of the music. The limbs which the dancer freely 
displayed were perfect; the little feet models of beauty; the 
waving arms, which held the flying draperies in an airy clasp, 
rounded and white as the heart of a Malmaison rose. Through 
all, only now and then, a flashing glimpse of the face belonging 
to this most exquisite form could be seen, the glance being too 
brief to permit of your gaining a definite idea of it; only, there 
was a coronal of golden locks, some flowing loose over the 
white shoulders, and, just once, I saw that the dancer had 
exquisitely white teeth. I sat spell-bound as the dance pro- 
ceeded, the dancer never a moment still. She flitted here and 
there about the great stage, always the core of a whirling mist of 
flying rainbows, always supremely graceful, supremely audacious, 
and also supremely enchanting. She marked every change of 
the music which rose and fell in dreamy cadences, each bar as it 
seemed having its own peculiar whisk of drapery, or some agile 
step of the rapidly-moving feet. The many-hued robes, all soft 
and flowing, one moment flew out like the wings of a great bird, 
the next were whirling in mad circles above the crown of golden 
hair, and again were spinning out, yards, as it appeared from her 
graceful limbs, in concentric circles ; and all the time the stage 
was in darkness, except that part of it immediately under her 
feet. I never imagined anything so beautiful, so daring, so 
audacious ; as for my companion, he was hoarse with shouting 
applause ; in fact, the whole house rang with a perfect uproar of 
delight as the dancer went through a cancan—so wild, so daring, 
so graceful, that we were all on our fest cheering, shouting, 
gesticulating, almost mad with delight. In the midst of our 
enthusiasm the stage darkened and the velvet curtains swayed 
down. ; 

“They may burst their throats with roaring, but she won’t 
appear again ; she never does,” said my companion. “ That’s the 
charm of her, the mystery she keeps round her. She dances 
here and at two other places in town. They say she’s making a 
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hundred pounds a night. See, half the chappies are off after her. 
The tantalizing thing is no one knows where she goes when she 
leaves here. She may have been at either of the other places 
before coming on at the Capua; or she may begin here, and 
end. up somewhere else. Very likely she has been at both the 
other houses before this, to-night, as she is pretty late. Did you 
ever see anything like her?” 

Frankly, I said I never had, then I asked her name. 

“Tris, Mademoiselle Iris, that’s all. No one knows anything 
about her. I know a chap that knows her agent, and he tried to 
pump the fellow, but to no purpose. Seems she thinks it pays 
to make a mystery about herself; certainly it does, because all 
London has gone mad over her.” 

I inquired if she had been dancing for any length of time. 

“No,” he replied. “She came out last spring, and at once 
took all before her. Knocked the rest of them out of court. 
She’s making pots of money, and I’m certain she’s as straight as 
straight. Fellow I know sent a heap of flowers and a diamond 
star to her one night. The things were pitched into his diggings 
next day by a man in livery, an old fellow that looked like a 
commissionaire, but wasn’t. Are you off? Well, so’m I.” 

That night I dreamed that I was being united in the bonds of 
wedlock to the charming dancer, whose face was concealed by a 
rainbow mask. 


CHAPTER III. 


CURIOUSLY enough, my mind was full of Mrs, Vereker when I 
awoke. I honestly confess that for a week I had not thought 
more of her than I could help, but upon this particular morning 
I was not surprised to find a note from her lying upon my 
breakfast-table. 


“ DEAR MR. PARR—it ran— 
“If you have nothing better to do, will you give me the 
pleasure of your company at luncheon to-day? 1.30. 
“Yours sincerely, 
“VERE FLORENCE VEREKER.” 


I hastily despatched a messenger with a very effusive reply, 
and half past one found me at the door of the charming flat 
occupied by my friend’s fiancée. 
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' It was a perfect little nest of luxury, and the dear little old 


lady to whom she presented me—Mrs. Vereker, Senior—was the 
very picture of cosy old age. The luncheon provided was of the 
daintiest, and the wines she gave me proved that the widow had 
more than a superficial knowledge of things. 

But it was the elder woman who did all the talking, Mrs. 
Vereker being strangely silent. I wondered why this was so, as I 
had hitherto found her voluble enough. After our charming meal 
came to an end, she ushered me into a fairy-like “den,” and closing 
the door, bade me ensconce myself in the cosiest of arm-chairs, 
while she stood by the open door of a charming little con- 
servatory upon which her boudoir opened. 

She was silent for a few minutes, while I, at her bidding, lit a 
cigar, and in a general way made myself at home. 

“TI saw you last night,” she began abruptly. 

“Saw me?” I asked in amazement. “ You saw me? Where?” 

“ At the Capua,” she replied shortly. 

I felt rather astonished, only I remembered that things had 
changed considerably during my prolonged abserice from Europe, 
and that ladies did now go to music halls, when there were great 
attractions there. I said I had not thought of seeing her in such 
a place, but that I supposed she, as well as every one else in 
London, was drawn thither by the marvellous dancer. She 
waved her hand. 

“You didn’t see me?” she said with a harsh ring in her voice 
which I thought unfamiliar. “You did. Every one saw me, 
Mr. Parr; I am Iris.” 

If she had taken a revolver and fired it at my head, or 
suddenly flashed a knife at me, where I sat, I could not have 
been more taken by surprise. She, Adrian Gascoyne’s betrothed, 
the wife chosen for him by his mother; the adored, idolized 
bride he hoped to bring to that spotless home! Iris, the dancer of 
the most startling cancan I could have imagined! This pale 
little woman, looking at me with that pitiful appeal in her eyes 
—she, Iris! No, the thing was quite impossible. She must have 
seen the incredulity in my face, because she went on hurriedly: 

“Tt is perfectly true; I am Iris the dancer, who has turned the 
silly heads of all London—so they say—and who is earning a 
hundred pounds a night. Yes, I am she.” 

“But,” I stammered, “how—why——’” really I could not 
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shape the question on my lips. She looked down at me and 
laughed. 

“ How do I come to be Iris?” she asked. “I can tell you in 
a word. I was born toit. Yes, Mr. Parr, the woman who is to 
bear your friend’s spotless name is the child of parents who 
danced for bread. My father was French; my mother, a dear, 
simple soul, taught me the only thing she knew: how to dance. 
At sixteen I had seen more than my share of the seamy side of 
life ; I married to get out of it, having lost both my parents. 
Major Vereker was double my age ; I thought he would be good 
to me. I made a mistake. No, he did not beat or starve me, 
but he taught me how great a brute a man can be, yet keep 
within the law. His old mother was good to me, only for that 
I should have gone mad. At length he was killed; killed ina 
railway accident, and I thanked God. But his death left us, his 
old mother and myself, destitute, and steeped to the lips in debt. 
It was then I returned to the old life, but not in the old way. - I 
tried the dance which has become famous, and now I can 
command my own prices, and am mistress of the situation. I 
have managed to preserve the secret of my identity. No one 
could possibly connect Mrs. Vereker, the quiet little widow, who 
lives here in this ultra-respectable neighbourhood with her 
mother-in-law, who goes about in the simplest of costumes, 
who is engaged to a worthy country gentleman, and who is in 
svery way the most retiring of womenkind, with Iris, the 
audacious dancer of the wildest cancan on the stage. The thing 
is utterly absurd. My good old mother-in-law knows I am on 
the stage, but has not the slightest idea in what capacity; the 
only people who are in the secret are my maid and her father, 
who used to be Major Vereker’s orderly, and who is my watch- 
dog now. I can trust them both.” 

“Mrs. Vereker,” I said, “have you not told Adrian?” 

She flashed a smile upon me. “Why should I tell 
Adrian?” she asked innocently; “there is no one to tell 
him; you will not betray me?” Certainly, she was a clever 
woman. 

“No,” I said. “There isn’t much fear of that, only, others 
will not be so reticent ; you must be found out.” 

She came a iittle nearer, and swayed, rather than bent, towards 
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“I have hedged myself round,” she whispered; “my agent 
only knows me by my old name, my mother’s name; he does 
not know of my’ marriage; no one knows me, I have kept 
every one at a distance. Of late, I have caused it to be spread 
abroad that I am in very bad health, and I believe that one 
reason for my great popularity is the idea, which is getting a 
hold upon the public, that one night I may drop dead in the 
midst of a wild fandango. It’s horrid, but it’s true.” 

I daresay my face expressed the disgust I felt for the crowd 
who flocked ghoul-like to gloat over such a tragedy, but I felt 
there was some truth in what she said. 

“All this is very shocking,” I said. “Believe me, Mrs. 
Vereker, your best policy is to be honest with the loyal man who 
wants to make you his wife. Send for him and speak out. It 
will be your safest, your wisest plan.” 

She looked away for a minute or so. 

“Will you tell him?” she asked, in her low melodious voice. 
“Will your friendship bear such a strain? Remember, I am 
altogether in your power; I have, so to speak, given myself 
away to you.” 

“Mrs, Vereker.” 

“Call me Vere,” she whispered, “just this once. Ah! if we 
had met sooner.” 

I did what any man under the circumstances would have done, 
and it was worth the doing ; the remembrance of Gascoyne and 
my sense of honour flew away together. Everything was lost 
in the charm of that one kiss ; I knew at the time I was a fool, 
but under the circumstances " 

“Now will you tell him?” she asked, as she stood at the 
window with heightened colour and brilliant eyes. “Go to him, 
bring him here, face to face with us both, and tell him I am Iris 
the dancer, if you—wish.” 

I know she had meant to end her sentence with another word, 
and that she dared me to do the thing she asked ; also, I knew 
that the one stolen kiss had sealed my lips. Yes, she was a very 
clever woman. . ‘ 

“It would be better for you, having his interest at heart, to 
tell his mother, who, although she adores me, and the marriage 
is altogether of her making, would fling me off in horror, if she 
even thought I would sit by and look at the dance which has 
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become so celebrated,” she said, still in her low-pitched voice. 
“I am quite prepared for it. Go!” 

“Ts this kind, Vere?” I asked. “Is it likely I would betray 
you? Have you so mean an opinion of me?” 

When she turned her bright eyes on me they were filled with 
tears. 

“I don’t know, I have had very bitter experiences of men and 
things,” she said. “ But I am in your hands; do as you will.” 
I went to her side, and taking her hand, lifted it to my lips. 
“You know you can trust me,” I said. “Good bye.” 
That night I was on the way to Paris. 


CHAPTER IV. 


STRANGE to say, I never found the brilliant capital so dull. 
Things appeared to have lost their savour, and no matter where 
I went, the soft eyes and little clinging hand of that dangerous 
widow haunted me. _I heard nothing from her, neither did Gas- 
coyne give me any information. I saw by the London papers 
that Iris was still in the bills of the big music halls, and that she 
was as much in vogue as ever. 

After a fortnight of it, I returned to London, and, back once 
more in her neighbourhood, haunted the places where the lovely 
dancer appeared. In fact, I, a staid man in the thirties, was as 
enthusiastic over Iris as the veriest chappie in the big town. 

“You're gone on her, that’s a fact,” said my youthful friend. 
“Tt’s no use, old man; she’s a mystery and a wonder, and she 
vanishes when her dance is over. Fellows have tried to follow 
her home, but it’s no use, not a bit. Give it up, Parr; she 
wouldn’t look at you.” 

But I could not give it up, and in the depths of my heart there 
was a wild wish that Gascoyne would come to town and see her 
in her true colours. What might not happen then ? 

I had my wish, and this is what occurred. 

I met Gascoyne in the street one day. He had come to town 
to see his betrothed, and was dining at our mutual club. 

After dinner he went quietly off, and I thought had gone 
home. To my utter amazement, he was the first person I saw 
upon entering the Capua, for my nightly feast of pleasing 
pain. 
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He was sitting in a rather out-of-the-way corner, and some 
swift intuition told me he did not wish to be seen. I also took a 
back seat, and waited. One thing after another went on upon the 
stage, song and dance, acrobatic performance, each fairly in- 
teresting of its kind, and then came the sensation of the night. 

Never, never had Iris danced so well. Her grace, her audacity, 
the wildness of her exuberant spirits were unequalled, and 
through it all never a glimpse of her face could be seen. 

“Isn’t she going it?” said a voice behind me. “It’s wonderful 
to see her dancing like that actually on the brink of the grave. 
I heard from a chap who knows a chap that knows her dresser 
that she has heart-disease, and may go off any minute. I’m 
following her round to see what'll happen, don’t cher know.” 

But nothing happened upon that particular night, only I kept 
my eye on Gascoyne, and saw how he gazed at the figure flitting 
across the stage, with blazing eyes (some one has told him, I 
thought, some mean, low dog). 

When the curtains swept down, and the lights blazed up 
again, the place where Gascoyne sat was vacant. I went softly 
round to the stage door, knowing my way. There was the 
modest little brougham standing as it had stood every night 
before ; but now, when the door of the theatre opened, it was not 
the little closely-veiled form that emerged from it. No, a tall 
man in evening dress, whom I at a glance recognized, supported 
the little lady on his arm, and handing her into the carriage, 
stepped in after her and drove away. 

Next morning, there were two announcements in the papers. 
One was that the celebrated dancer, Mademoiselle Iris, had 
suddenly bidden farewell to her brilliant career, in consequence 
of failing health. The other was, if possible, more startling, at 
least to me. 


“At church, Kensington, Adrian Gascoyne, Esq., Dewy- 
lands, Surrey, to Vere Florence Vereker, widow of John 
Vereker, late 30th Lancers. No cards.” 


I don’t suppose any one in London, except myself, connected 
the two events. 

On my table is lying a warm invitation to Dewylands, but I 
am very doubtful of accepting it. That fascinating little lady 
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made a fool of me once, and I don’t want her to play tricks with 
me again. I hear that Adrian Gascoyne’s wife has been received 
in the country with open arms, while the generally-received 
opinion in London is that Iris, the dancer, cheated the public 
and died in her bed after all. There’s one thing I’d like to 
know: has Adrian ever told his mother? and, yes, I should also 
be glad to have another point cleared up. What the very correct 
youth thought of his bride in the character of Iris, and how the 
little lady mustered up courage to tell him the truth about her- 
self. Or, dreadful thought! if he knew it all along, and that 
she made an utter fool of me. After all, I’m going back to 
India, and what does it matter ? 








b.M.S,. Victoria, 
A MIDDY’S STORY. 
By EMILIA AYLMER GOWING, 


Two brothers we were of our father’s house 
In the great Victoria’s crew, 

And light across her iron bows 
Our merry laughter flew. 


Right proud was our mother’s heart that day 
She watched our ship from land, 

Like an island moved o’er the water-way, 
By gallant Tryon’s command. 


Abaft our turret ribbed and steeled 
Our Admiral stood tall, 

To guide the Fleet o’er the sea’s broad field, 
The grandest man of all. 


And now, full seventy fathom deep 
Beneath the Syrian tide, 

Good Sir George Tryon lies asleep 
With my brother by his side. 


For he was human, and once he erred, 
By the fate of mortal lips, 

And mistook our form when he gave the word 
To turn the giant ships. 


Who could misdoubt his wisdom, his skill ? 
Not ours to disobey ! 

Had he bade us perish at his will, 
No voice had said him nay. 
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“Tt will be all right,” we whispered, “ who knows 
His secret that sways the Fleet ?— 

Nay, surely, not as deadly foes 
Shall our consort war-ships meet.” 


One long, long minute before the crash, 
We knew it—the worst must come— 
“Back, back!” Too late—in a lightning flash 
Destruction smote us dumb. 


Not a lip was moved or uttered a sound 
While the quivering ships lay still ; 

They part—our splintered decks whirl round, 
Our sinking port-holes fill. 


And calm as the calm of that summer’s breath 
Our Chief’s commands ring clear: 

Every face set firm in the eyes of death, 
We stand, we await, we hear. 


Every hand fought hard for the great ship’s life ; 
We headed for the shore 

Ten measureless minutes of mortal strife, 
While down and down she bore. 


Still on we ploughed, till the rush of the flood 
Had choked our labouring helm, 

And caught us, man by man, where we stood 
As a prey for the seas to whelm. 


A lurch to starboard—a sudden surge— 
I was struggling deep to my neck— 
“To port, to port for your lives!” we urge, 
As they piped all hands on deck. 


Four deep they fell in, nor sbrank, nor stirred 
One man from his place, not one, 
Till the last command, “ Leap, leap!” was heard, 
And we knew that all was done. 
11° 
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“Every man for his life, leap, leap!” ' Not so 
Was our Chief’s last word obeyed, 

Till the prisoners unbound, and the sick from below 
Upborne, on deck were laid. 


And then I saw—oh, how shall I speak 
Of the godlike sacrifice ? 

How the strong man yields his chance to the weak, 
How the nameless hero dies ! 


And last I saw, on the bridge above, 
Our gallant Chief stand tall ; 

Till he sank with his ship not a step would he move, 
The one who died for all. 


“Tt was all my fault,” he whispered low, 
As a wretch unfit to live 
Might hear his sentence falling slow 
From a judge who dared not forgive. 


We had pardoned all to the friend we knew, 
As we gathered to his side; 

Not a man was there but, staunch and true, 
For his sake had gladly died. 


Beneath the bridge a coxswain swung 
With a life-belt in his hand :— 
“ No, save yourself,” the answer rung, 
In tones of proud command. 


My brother met that sovereign eye 
For once—to disobey, 

As our last despairing signals fly : 
“Go, boy, you must not stay.” 


“You youngsters, ’scape, I bid you both— 
The boats are at hand to save.” 

Then I thought of my mother’s sorrow, loth 
To waste the life she gave. 
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But my brother stood and made answer: “ Sir, 
I will follow where you go.” 

And neither spoke more, nor would either stir 
And I saw them perish so! 


One hand held hard with a mighty grip— 
One hid the sight from his eyes, 

As our Chief went down with his battle-ship, 
And in her grave he lies! 


*Twas scarce a moment—and I was aware 
Of a wild and desperate fling, 

A sinking, rushing through the air— 
And I heard the waters sing. 


Once I rose, and battled for breath 
With a sea of men, sucked down 

By the strangling ship in her throes of death— 
Ah God! was this to drown ? 


Deep, deep, I sank through the crystal clear, 
Till the light came green and dim ; 

And a wind and wreckage swept me near, 
And many a severed limb. 


A boom of thunder—up, up quick ! 
A few faint struggling men ; 

Where the stream of sinking life fell thick 
We rose but nine or ten. 


And lo! before our failing sight 
The vanished ship has fled ; 
Down, down she beats in frantic fight 
The hollow of her bed. 


Up fly the waters’ wrath and roar ; 
We toss, we sink, we float ; 

We were but left some three or four, 
Snatched by the rescuing boat. 
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But dead or living, no, not one 
Had spoken a word of blame 
To cast a coward’s reproach upon 
Our brave Sir George’s fame. 


And when in face of England’s foes 
Her dear old flag we bear, 

God grant us shipmates true as those 
Who sank beside him there ! 








H Modern Egeria. 


By GORDON ROY, 
Author of “His Cousin ADAIR,”, etc. 


“Mr. HUGH Boyp,” announced the Auchenbeath butler. There 
was a distinct note of protest under the pompous official tone, 
which did not escape the over-sensitive ear of the visitor thus 
ushered in, and which did not tend to reassure him. He advanced 
a few steps uncertainly, confused by the semi-darkness of the 
room, contrasted with the broad blaze of the afternoon sunshine 
without, and by a sense of his own temerity in venturing there at 
all. Tough familiar enough in his dreams with “cloud-capt 
towes$ and gorgeous palaces,” Auchenbeath, a square, solid, old- 
fashioned country house, still seemed to him, as to the population 
of Loanhead generally, an abode of lofty and unexampled dignity 
and splendour. He threw a timid, hasty glance around, thinking 
for a moment that the room was empty. Possibly, in the half- 
light, it scarcely presented such a dazzling vista as he had ex- 
pected to see ; which could hardly be wondered at, seeing it was 
exactly such a drawing-room as one might have expected to find 
in that house—all stiff chintz and starched curtains, straight 
angles and primly-set chairs. But in the big low window at the 
further end of the room, which some former laird had thrown out 
in defiance of all architectural congruity, a different atmosphere 
prevailed. What specially produced it, it might have been rather 
hard to say. Whether it was the soft tones of the Persian rug 
that concealed so far the hectic tints of the carpet, or the Oriental 
cushions heaped on the old square sofa, or more likely the mere 
presence of the woman who lay luxuriously back amongst their 
rich, dusky-hued softness, a note of contrast was struck effec- 
tively enough. 

As she slowly rose,a more sophisticated on-looker than Hugh 
would probably have pronounced her to be a singularly graceful 
woman, who knew how to make up for the absence of youth by 
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a skilful use of every advantage of tact and manner—above all, 
by every aid that dress could give; but to have regarded her 
through the grey eyes now fixed fascinated upon her would have 
been to let loose a whole flood of descriptive poetry. Even her dress, 
shimmering faintly yellow in the carefully-shaded light, seemed 
to the lad, as she came towards him down the long room, some- 
thing “mystic, wonderful”—a garment such as mortal woman 
had never worn before, but whose softly-falling draperies were 
but the fitting raiment for a creature so benign and gracious, so 
utterly above and apart from his daily world; but then, to be 
sure, Hughie Boyd had never seen a tea-gown before. 

“ Ah, you have really come,” she said, holding out her hand. 
“ Come and sit here,” leading him towards her sofa; “this is my 
own special nook.” 

“So I could have fancied,” Hugh, to his astonishment, heard 
his own voice saying, and then he blushed at his boldness. 

“Why, this is not so bad; the rustic has some comprehen- 
sion,” thought Mary Cunningham, looking at him with a smile. 
Her visitor was a lad a little over twenty, in what proclaimed 
themselves at the merest glance to be his best clothes. His pale, 
rather irregular face was redeemed from the common-place by a 
pair of clear, strangely-luminous grey eyes—eyes which at times 
lacked something in steadiness of regard, and had an odd, 
wandering look in them. The ill-fitting coat hung but loosely 
from the sloping, slightly-stooped shoulders, and about both face 
and figure there was something which would make kindly women 
look after him with a little sigh, and men, if they chanced to 
notice it, dismiss him with an ejaculatory “ Poor chap,” in which 
pity would be flavoured with a certain contempt. 

“ Now,” said Mrs. Cunningham aloud—“ now, I hope you have 
remembered to bring some of your poems with you. Ah, that is 
right,” as Hugh tremblingly produced a little packet of papers, 
copied and re-copied in the dawning hours that morning. “You 
will read me something by-and-by ; but, first of all, I want you to 
tell me all about yourself—a//. No matter what great things a 
man may do, I think he himself is always more interesting than 
his work.” 

Reserve is hardly a characteristic of a temperament like 
Hughie’s; but in ordinary circumstances he would probably 
have been too shy to speak much of himself. Now, however, the 
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novelty of being treated as an equal, of having secured not only 
a listener but a sympathetic one—most of all, perhaps, the fumes 
of the subtle, delicious flattery implied in Mary Cunningham’s 
every word and look, produced a sort of mental giddiness and 
loosened his tongue. 

After all, it was no uncommon story that Hughie Boyd had to 
tell. His type in lowly Scottish life is by no means such an un- 
usual one as might be supposed from those sweeping generalisa- 
tions which so conveniently supply the place of more exact 
knowledge of the habits and ways of any people. Curiously 
enough, there are few countries where the genus minor poet 
flourishes so largely as in cautious, prudent, hard-headed, 
“canny” Scotland, so-called. Every district, every village 
almost, can point to some lad like Hugh, whose keener percep- 
tions and greater refinement of nature have found an almost 
inevitable vent in rhyme. The dialect alone, so flexible and so 
forcible, so easily manipulated, so marvellously expressive of 
homely humour or of simple pathos, offers an almost irresistible 
temptation to the versifier. Asa result, the local press teems 
with slender, roughly-printed volumes, in which miner or 
mechanic, herd or ploughboy (for the Scottish Muse is no re- 
specter of persons), gives to the world his aif impressions of 
life, or breathes his budding passion while he vaunts the charms 
of Bess or Jean. But such volumes, though they may afford 
more recondite gratification, will assuredly never fill the poet’s 
pocket ; and, as a rule, this first effervescence safely expended, 
the rustic rhymester sinks back into common life again, and bids 
the Muse farewell. Hugh, however, was still lingering in the 
exasperating transition stage. For the hard life of the fields he 
lacked the physical strength, and his friends had neither the 
means nor the inclination to help him to any career more suited 
to his bent of mind. With the fine frankness which prevails in 
that rank of life, he had been given to understand plainly enough 
that until he had proved himself a second Burns, he had better try 
his hand at something more remunerative than poetry, as his 
father’s house was no place for “ dae-naethin’ gentry.” 

All this, from his own point of view of course, the lad poured 
out in rapid, passionate words. He spoke with a sort of rage 
of the “place” that had lately been found for him, of the long 
hours in the colliery office, where the air was grimy with coal- 
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dust and shaken by the ceaseless thumping of the pit-engine. 
Home was little better, though “his mother,” and here the eager 
young voice softened a little, did what she could for him, but 
sturdy brothers and sisters, eager, after their “day’s darg,” for 
such diversions as Loanhead could afford, regarded the moody, 
brooding lad and his inexplicable ways with careless contempt. 
Blunt and dull as they might be in other respects, they could 
fully appreciate the absurdity of a poor colliery clerk cherishing 
such aspirations as Hughie’s. 

As Mrs. Cunningham listened, and watched the grey eyes 
brighten and the slack, drooping figure knit itself more erect, 
her amused languid interest passed into something more 
genuine. 

“ And that has been your life!” she exclaimed, as he paused 
fora moment. ‘Oh, dear me!” and she let her hands drop by 
her sides, as if under the pressure of some intolerable burden, 
while the swift, tinkling, downward rush of the quaintly-carved 
and twisted bangles with which the slender arms were loaded, 
seemed to echo and to emphasize the dreary fall of her voice. 

“That has been my life—yes,” he broke out again, “but do 
you think that I am content to be buried here, and only to 
dream of what life—vea/ life—might be? And even that I was 
trying to give up, trying to believe that no other lot was possible 
for me, trying to listen when they preached duty and content- 
ment to me, and the gratitude I ought to feel for being put in the 
way of earning enough to keep me from starvation. But it is 
my soul they would have me starve, and I’ll be guilty of that no 
longer. You don’t know what you have done forme. It was as 
if the grave were closing over me, and I had no strength to cry 
out, but you have given me new life ” The lad suddenly 
paused abashed. ‘‘I—I beg your pardon,” he stammered, “I 
shouldn’t speak so to you.” He looked down, and his eyes fell 
upon the little packet of papers. With a sudden start he looked 
round at the twilight that was rapidly falling, and then, with a 
sort of dismay, into Mrs. Cunningham’s face. With all her 
sympathy, she could hardly suppress a smile. He was pining 
to read them, of course, but, with a glance towards the clock, 
whose dial was already all but invisible, the dressing-bell would 
ring almost immediately, and they were so dreadfully punctual 
at Auchenbeath. 
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“Leave them with me,” she said, holding out her hand. “I 
shall read them for myself. After all, that will be better, for I 
shall be able to form a less biassed opinion. Oh, I will let you 
know what I think.” 

“ But it is too much,” hesitating. “I have no right to trouble 
you so ; but oh,” with sudden eagerness, “ if I thought there was 
a chance for me, if I could but once get a hearing p 

“ And you shall get it. Unless I am very much disappointed 
in these,” fluttering over the papers, “and something tells me I 
shall not be disappointed, I can bring them under the notice of 
some people who might be of use to you by-and-by, when you 
go to London. Of course you will go—you won’t be able to 
help it. It is the great magnet that will draw you in spite of 
yourself. Oh yes, you shall have your chance ; we will make it 
for you,” gaily. “But why—why,” with a sudden change of 
voice, “oh, poor boy, have you known so little kindness, then, 
that a word should be too much for you?” 

Poor Hugh! He was not strong save on the emotional side 
of his nature, and the possibilities which those few words opened 
up all but overpowered him. What he might have said or done 
next it is hard to say, but at that moment the door opened and 
some one with a firm, not to say heavy, tread came in. 

“Bless me, why are you sitting like owls in the dark?” 
exclaimed a hearty voice. “But whom have you got here?” 
coming nearer the window. The fading light showed a stout, 
middle-aged lady, whose fresh, homely comeliness and stiff, 
rustling black silk, that had been fashionable several years 
ago, proclaimed the mistress of Auchenbeath and its drawing- 
room. 

“ Oh, it’s you, Hughie. And how's your mother, decent body ? 
Did my mixture do her any good? I am sure she'll be proud 
that you’ve got such a good place at the pits. I know I was when 
Mr. Cunningham told me he had got it for you, and it is no easy 
job, I can tell you, Hughie, to get places for lads that have been 
brought up to nothing in particular and can’t take to the pick 
or the plough like their neighbours. And I hope you'll remem- 
ber that, Hughie, and try and be a comfort to your poor mother, 
and a credit to those that have taken such pains on your account.” 
All this was delivered in a loud, cheerful, admonitory tone, such 
as some people adopt towards a fractious child. 
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The young man muttered something unintelligible. How he 
got out of the room he did not know. 

“Now, Mary,” began Mrs. Cunningham in her loud common- 
sense voice, almost before the door had closed, “I do hope you 
have been putting no nonsense in that boy’s head, telling him 
he is a genius, and that he should go to London and so on, 
because he’ll believe you. He’ll be set up enough with your 
inviting him up here. I am sure the trouble I have had with 
him and his poetry. Poetry /” in a withering voice. “If he 
would let poetry alone and try to earn his porridge, it would be 
wiser-like.” 

Her sister-in-law rose, stretched her arms and yawned 
undisguisedly. 

“TI! Tam sure I have said nothing,” she said plaintively. 
“T let the poor boy talk, that was all, and he seemed devoutly 
thankful to get a listener. I should say he was about as much 
out of place here, among you terribly practical, sensible people, 
as—well,” with a laugh, and letting her arms fall, “as Iam. He 
really quite interested me, which is more than I can say of your 
worthy lairds hereabouts, and positively I owe him a debt of 
gratitude for having helped me to pass an afternoon.” 

And she loitered out of the room, her faintly-tinted skirts 
sweeping noiselessly after her. On the little table in the bow 
window some folded papers showed out white in the deepening 
gloom, as the mistress of Auchenbeath rang the bell with a 
jerk and ordered Wilson to bring lamps and tidy up the room. 

Meantime Hugh, as he strode along faster and faster, 
wrapped around by the soft on-coming of the autumn night, was 
barely conscious of the ground beneath his feet. Already the 
little jar at parting was forgotten, and he was living the last be- 
wildering hour over again. He was in a new world. He had 
found his ideal. Beauty, grace, divine sweetness were after all 
no mere poet’s dream. Diana had descended upon Endymion. 
And this wonderful being had listened to him, had smiled on 
him. Ah! he saw it yet; the slow uplifting of the languid 
white lids, and then — oh, wonder!—the flashing out of a 
radiance that had left him speechless, breathless. And yet she 
had had patience with him. She had understood him. She had 
sympathized with him. She had bidden him aspire and conquer 
his fate. And he would do it—yes! He would bea traitor to 
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his higher self no longer. He would be the butt no longer of 
men and women, who thought that meat and drink and a snatch 
at coarse pleasure were all of life. And then when the goal was 
reached, when name and fame had been won—— 

Have pity on him, he was twenty years old and he had looked 
for the first time on a fair woman’s face. 

A hand was familiarly laid upon his arm: “Weel, Hughie, 
whaur are ye rinnin’tae? Is’t ower dark tae ken yer friens? 
Ye’re no aye sae blin’!” said a strong cheery voice, redolent of 
the soil. 

The dream was broken, the golden visions with which the 
darkening sky had been hung vanished. Jarred through every 
fibre, as if he had actually fallen from heaven to earth, as he had 
done mentally, the lad stood still, staring. 

“I’m no a ghaist, that ye suld glower like that,” said the girl 
laughing, and slipping her arm easily through his, as if its solid 
weight and warmth would be the best proof of her words. 
“Man, ye’re at yer auld tricks, awa’ dreamin’ guid kens whaur. 
Come, wauken up,” and she slightly shook the arm she held. 

But Hugh had been only too effectually awakened. In his 
utter starvation for sympathy of some sort he had been not un- 
willing to accept the comradeship which Lizzie Cochrane had 
been very ready to offer him. Her admiration, ignorant as it 
was, had been like a warm breath from the south compared 
with the bleak east-windy atmosphere of his home. 

What had induced the hearty, bouncing lass beside him to 
constitute herself his champion, it might have been harder to say. 
Probably his innate refinement of nature had unconsciously 
affected the girl, and, strongest bond of all, the motherly fibre 
that is in the heart of all good women, had been touched by his 
weakly health and his forlorn position. On many a night of the 
-by-gone summer they had wandered out along the dusty roads 
into the besmirched country round Loanhead, each in a separate 
world, the lad pouring out a stream of fancies, while the girl, to 
whom it was all so much Greek, would throw in a vague admir- 
ing word now and then, and build her own castles in the air all 
the time. 

“He wasna strong, was Hughie, but they would see what a 
man he would mak’ yet. It was they that were ower dull or silly 
tae unnerstaun’ him,” Lizzie would say with a toss of her head, in 
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reply to jeers at her choice, or hints that she was throwing her- 
self away. Needless to say that in Hugh’s dreaming brain no 
such idea had taken any concrete shape. To some men the 
companionship of women is almost a necessity, and he had been 
diligently trying to idealize Lizzie, to call her rough manners and 
blunt ways adorable simplicity, and to transform her vigorous, 
full-blooded personality into the typical rustic nymph so abund- 
antly besung. 

Now when she shook him by the arm he was awakened indeed. 
Fresh from the presence of that embodied grace, those slender 
arms and eloquent hands, the radiance of that rare slow smile, he 
_ stared at his rustic Egeria aghast, at her square strong frame, her 
healthy depth of chest, her broad honest ruddy face. Good 
heavens, where had his eyes been, and his ears too? The arm 
which Lizzie still held hung limp by his side. He could find no 
words to answer her questions about Auchenbeath, and the grand 
London lady who would doubtless do something for him, since 
she had invited him to “ The House.” 

“ What’s come ower ye, lad?” she asked wistfully at last, and 
then the floodgates were opened. All the latent rebellion, stirred 
to a seething ferment by the emotions of the last hour, broke out. 
Lizzie was not too dense not to understand him now. They 
were leaning over a rough wayside gate, and she drew away from 
him a little as the boy spoke fiercely of his disgust with his pre- 
sent life and his determination to break away from it somehow. 

The girl listened in silence, instinctively putting one big 
roughened hand over her mouth to hide the working of the full 
red lips. It was needless, as far as her companion was concerned 
He was far enough from thinking of her at the moment. 

“What’ll ye’r folk say? They'll be awfu’ ill at ye for giein’ up 
ye’r place,” she said bluntly, when Hugh was forced to pause a 
moment for breath. 

He flung back his head superbly. Was it not against that 
very “place,” and the determination of his “folk” to chain him 
down to it, that his whole nature was rebelling ? 

“ An’ hoo are ye tae leeve in a muckle place like Lunnon? I 
kenna aboot they things, but they'll no bring out a buik in a day, 
I’se warrant.” 

This went home. The boy’s soaring hopes tumbled earthward 
like a shot bird, a mere mass of crumpled feathers. 
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“ Couldna the leddy help ye, since she’s that muckle ta’en up 
wi’ ye?” went on the girl in the same bitter, sullen tone. 

“She! Great heavens, I ask for money from her /” he said 
savagely. “But of course you do not understand,” he added, 
after a moment, in a different tone. After all, how could she 
know that she was laying rude hands on sacred things? “Oh, 
I'll manage somehow. I can’t expect success all at once of 
course. I’ll have to work and wait like other people, and ina 
great place like London there must always be openings. If I 
were but once there, once on the spot, I’d get on, never fear.” 

“Ye're sure of that?” said Lizzie heavily, turning and looking 
at him, at the boyish figure, now only a darker outline against 
the dusk. The shoulders seemed to have lost their stoop, the 
head was held more erect. 

“ As sure as of my life, though perhaps that’s no great security,” 
he said, with a laugh; “but I’m not there yet,” voice and head 
drooping again involuntarily. 

Lizzie turned away again. Some dim struggle was going on 
in the girl’s half-awakened mind. What the inward tumult that 
was shaking her was, rage or grief or yearning, she did not know. 
Life in Loanhead did not tend towards introspection. She stood 
still for awhile, breaking some rotten splinters off the old wood- 
work and flinging them away, before she spoke again. 

“ Aye,” she said slowly ; “I dinna unnerstaun’ muckle, but I 
can unnerstaun’ this. Ye’re no strong, Hughie, an’ work’s chancy 
in toon-as weel as kintra ; but if ye maun gang, as ye wu// gang, 
I’m thinkin’, this time, ye canna gang wi’ naethin’.” 

Hugh turned sharply round. “What do you mean?” 

“Just this, Hughie,” breathing loud and hard: “I have been at 
wark sin’ I was a wean. Auntie’s no needin’ ma fee; noo, 
ma man ——” 

Hugh flung off her hand. “Lizzie, what do you take me for? 
I take your money r 

“ An’ what for no?” said the girl composedly, though she shut 
her eyes tight as if she could banish the vision she had so often 
dwelt upon—the blankets, the clock, and—dazzling possibility— 
a shining mahogany chest of drawers even. “What for could ye 
no tak’ it? Ye can gie it me a’ back again when—when ye’re a 
great man, an’ a’body’s prood tae ken ye,”with an odd explosive 
sound something between a strangled laugh and a blubbering sob. 
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“Eh man, Hughie, it’s you that disna unnerstaun,” cried out 
the woman’s heart at last, as she turned and stumbled off into the 
darkness, her clumsy shoulders heaving with the big sobs that 
would be choked down no longer. 


* * * # * 


The new year had come in, bleak and dark and cold, and still 
day by day the brown clammy blanket of fog seemed to press 
down heavier and heavier, choking the throat, making the eyes 
smart, and doubling the toil of many a poor labouring pair of 
lungs that were but drawing in death with every gasping 
breath. 

“Ugh, what a cough,” said one man to another as a young 
fellow brushed past them. “A day or two more of this will finish 
off that poor devil, and the rest of us too, I think, unless the fog 
lifts soon.” 

But for that day, at least, the fog had evidently no intention of 
lifting. To the westward it was as dense as it had been in the 
City, and down by the river the chill darkness grew thicker and 
thicker, till the lad, struggling on and on, felt as if he were 
forcing his way through some palpable obstruction. Still he 
pushed on, like one to whom the way was familiar, in spite of the 
bewildering mist, till he stopped suddenly opposite a house on 
the Embankment. The ghastly cough returned, rending its way 
through the poor diseased lungs, and he clung to the railings, 
slimy with the ooze of the fog, till the paroxysm was over for 
the moment. He did know his way to that house well. Many 
a time he had stood outside its door since his first visit to it. 
Was it months or years ago since then? Since that bright 
autumn day when, in a fever of hope and expectancy, with that 
mighty rush of life all around, not yet become a terror to him, 
firing his young blood, he had stood at 4er door at last. With the 
blank disappointment of a child almost, he had learned from the 
frowsy caretaker, summoned with difficulty from some unknown 
depths, that Mrs. Cunningham would not be at mone until the 
beginning of the year. 

And yet why should he be so disappointed? he had said to 
himself as he had walked away. Why should he not take his 
fate into his own hands? He had three months before him. 
What might not be done in three months? Instead of seeking 
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her aid, might he not bring his first laurels to lay at her feet ? 
Everything had seemed possible then under that blue rain- 
washed sky, and with the river full-fed after a September storm 
rushing broad and strong by his side. 

And since then? Well, since then he had been through the 
mill. He had learned what London is. A friendless, all but 
penniless lad, dropped as if from the sky into that whirlpool ; 
dreaming of fame, and with the poems which were to secure it at 
a bound all neatly copied out and ready—the situation explains 
itself ; what need to enlarge ? 

As the weeks and months went on he had wandered back to 
that house again and again, if only to gaze aimlessly at the blank, 
shuttered windows. But to-night the house was blank and 
silent no longer. Through the closed curtains a gleam of light 
struggled out yellow through the fog, and he clutched the 
railing tighter, torn by an inward debate that was fiercer than the 
tearing cough. To ask her charity—not her help, her influence, 
her sympathy—but her charity, that was what it had come to. 
What would he have thought af that once? But between then 
and now there was a great gulf fixed. Money he must have, if 
he were to secure a shelter against the on-coming night, some 
place where he might cough his life away. Oh, if it might have 
been at home in his old attic under the roof, with the little four- 
paned window in the gable, over which the big apple-tree 
stretched its branches. How often he had looked out on a 
spring morning through its pinky mist of blossoms to the early 
blue. Well, that could never be again. Above the muffled roar 
of the distant traffic he heard his father’s hard hoarse laugh again, 
heard him say to the poor trembling mother hanging on her boy’s 
neck in the anguish of parting: 

“Hoots, wumman, ye needna pit yersel sae muckle aboot. 
We'll hae Hughie back in a week or twa when his pocket’s 
empty. He dae any guid in Lunnon! He hasna set the 
Seggan here on fire, an’ I’m thinkin’ he’ll no pit a light to the 
Thames. Oh, ay, he'll be back again like the bad penny that’s 
aye turnin’ up.” 

No, he could not go home again, even if he had the money to 
take him. Go home after he had spent Lizzie Cochrane’s money, 
with nothing to show for it! And against the gloom, every one 


of those dirty one-pound notes, hot and crumpled from Lizzie’s 
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sweaty palm, seemed to photograph themselves. before the lad’s: 
burning eyes. 

No, he could never go home again !. And at, oh, if he might ! 
To look again into his mother’s faded eyes that could still: 
brighten for him, to feel her hands on his hair—— 

Suddenly he drew himself erect. Why should he despair like: 
this? Mrs. Cunningham would, must be able to help him. 
Could she have been so heavenly kind to him only to cast him - 
off in his need? What might she not be able to do for him? 
Why should he limit his hopes to that miserable money, dire. 
though his need for it was? Courage! He quitted his grasp 
of the railings, gave a last desperate downward glance at the 
clothes which had been brushed till they would brush no more, 
and mounted the steps. 

The door opened. The servant ran his eye over the lank, 

buttoned-up figure, blurred by the fog. 
' “Not at home!” he said sharply before Hugh’s dry tongue 
could articulate a word. 

“ Stop, stop!” exclaimed Hugh, putting his hand on the 
closing door. “I ust see Mrs. Cunningham,” he said insistently. 
“ Tell her it is Hugh Boyd from Loanhead, and I know that she 
will see me. It is—it is very important.” 

The man looked at him doubtfully. “ Very well,” he said 
slowly, “I'll take your message, but I’m sure Mrs. Cunningham 
can’t see you, she’s got company. You can wait there if you 
like,” indicating the door-mat. Hugh hardly heard him. 
When the man turned away he followed him across the hall and 
up the stair. The long struggle, the tumult of hope and dread, 
of pride and shame, weakness of body and nervous tension 
strained to the utmost pitch, all combined!‘ to produce a sort of 
mental confusion. Beyond the unspeakable physical relief of 
breathing this warm fragrant air, compared with the chill, soot- 
laden fog, he was hardly conscious of his surroundings. A 
vague impression of dim, rich colouring, and strange fantastic 
shapes that seemed oppressively crowded together, was all that 
his mind could take in. They paused in a little ante-room, lit 
by a quaint hanging lamp. The man angrily waved Hugh back, 
and lifting a heavy curtain, let in a stream of brilliant light and 
a gush of talk and laughter. Then the curtain dropped again 
and Hugh was alone. Presently he heard his own name repeated, 
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wonderingly at first, and then with more certainty. That voice 
thrilled through the semi-stupor into which he had fallen, and 
instantly every faculty seemed to be concentrated in hearing. 
Whether he had any right to hear, it never occurred to him to 
inquire. 

“Hugh Boyd! Oh dear me, what has brought the foolish boy 
here?” said a woman’s voice with a little plaintive note in it. 

“ And who may Hugh Boyd be, if one may ask? Some other 
poor wretch, who has taken a pretty speech of Mrs. Cunningham’s 
for gospel ?” said a man’s voice, with an under-current of meaning 
beneath the light tone. 

“ Oh, poor fellow, he isa poet and a genius, in his own estima- 
tion at least, whom I encountered when I was doing penance at 
Auchenbeath jast autumn. You don’t know my husband’s 
worthy relatives, or you would understand the situation better ; 
but you may conceive to what a condition I was reduced when, 
as a distraction, I let our untaught genius discourse to me of his 
struggles and aspirations. I believe he left some of his effusions 
with me, but what I did with them I do not know—left them 
behind at Auchenbeath, I am afraid, in the joy of my escape. But 
after all, one cannot be expected, any more than magazine editors, 
to return stray poems. It is rather hard on me now, though, 
that because I did not absolutely yawn in his face, he should 
come charging up to town in this fashion, expecting me, I suppose, 
to introduce him to fame and fortune off-hand. I must certainly 
cultivate rudeness, if this is the result of a little civility.” 

“It might be better for both parties in the long run,” gravely. 
“ Pretty speeches, as well as curses, have at times an awkward 
habit of coming home to roost. But what do you propose to do 
now with the untaught one ?” 

‘ Oh, how can I tell?” half-irritably. “What could any one 
do?” 

“Let him own as gently as you can at least, poor devil. 
After all, he is not so very much to blame for supposing that you 
were in earnest. . It is a mistake that a good many people’seem 
to make—very tiresome of them, to be sure. But,” hesitating a 
little, “ perhaps I might see him for you. One is apt to associate 
ideas of a garret and a crust with gentlemen of his class—and 
on a night like this——” 


“Oh no, no!” hastily ; “I am afraid it would only hurt him, 
12* 
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and I don’t fancy there can be‘any need.” Then, with a change 
of voice, “Simmons, tell Mr. Boyd that I cannot see him this 
evening, but that if he is making any stay in town, I shall be 
pleased to see him by-and-by.” 

“ Yes, ’m,” and the curtain was raised again—but the ante-room 
was empty. So was the hall, and through the open door a wave 
of fog came eddying in. 

“ Taken himself off, has he? Showed more sense than could 
have been expected. Well, there’s the last of that one, anyhow, 
I’m thinking,” said Simmons to himself with a queer look of 
amused comprehension. “ Ugh, it’s a cut-throat night and no 
mistake. There ain’t no keepin’ of that fog out nohow,” with a 
choke and a shiver, as he banged the door. 

And Hugh—out into the night, away into the blackness, any- 
where—what did it matter now?—the lad had rushed in the shock 
of this utter hideous shattering of his dream. From out that 
lighted doorway behind him, jeering faces, mocking voices 
seemed to come thronging after him, and, mingling with them, 
these light, half-laughing tones that had slain heart and hope 
within him at a blow. He fled from them like a madman. If 
he could but have fled from himself and from memory! 

No, there could be no home-going now, all that was at an end. 
If only life might end too——Ah, what was that? A sudden 
shock sent him reeling and gasping backward. Instinctively he 
stretched out a groping hand in the darkness. The obstruction 
was solid—it was a wall. 

Where was he? His hand slipped over into space, and then 
he stood for a moment listening. 

Yes, he knew where he wasnow. It was the parapet of the 
Embankment, and on the other side—down there—the black, 
unseen waters were lapping: 




















Tririe, 


By R. M. BURNAND. 


‘ All precious things discover'd late, 
To those who seek them issue forth ; 
For love in sequel works with fate, 
And draws the veil from hidden worth.” 
Tennyson. 


“ TRIXIE, dear, I met Roger Humphreys this afternoon in the 
village. He wants us to go and dine there to-morrow evening ; 
he has some friends staying,” said Mrs. Maynard to her daughter 
as they sat in the porch one lovely August evening. 

“Oh! ah, you are going, mother dearie?” inquired her 
daughter, while a slight colour tinged her cheeks. 

“Of course, dear. He is always so kind. It was a short 
notice, as he remarked, but he said we are such old friends he 
knew I would not consider it rude. He was in the village seeing 
after old Martha. What a good heart that man has!” 

“Mother, you will make his ears burn to-night; he has cer- 
tainly a warm admirer in you,” said Trixie, smiling; but she 
lowered her eyes so that their happy expression should not be 
noticed. 

“One can’t help but admire a man like Roger Humphreys. I 
only wish , 

“Don’t wish, mother ; they say it is the idlest thing to do. 
Besides, you should never speak your wish aloud.” Trixie spoke 
in a jesting manner, to cover the real feeling she had, not to 
hear her mother express what she knew to be her desire. It was 
a little play, and both knew it was so; the mother was used to 
being fenced with when she was talking of Roger Humphreys. 
In her own heart Trixie acknowledged he was worthy of all 
praise, but she would not own it even to her mother. She had 





learnt he was true and good, but it had been a lesson learnt 


hardly and through pain. 
“You must wear your pretty pink, Trixie, and there are some 
lovely roses just out that will look well with it,” said her mother, 
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changing the conversation, seeing, as usual, that some matters 
are not advanced by talking of them ; and she was nearly saying 
more than she intended. é 

“You are an extravagant little mother! Well, perhaps, as he 
has visitors, I will give them a treat and wear my best frock. I 
am just going round to see that the new puppy is properly shut 
up for the night,” said Trixie, getting up fromjthe low basket 
chair ; in passing her mother bent to kiss her; then went slowly 
down the path, while her mother followed her movements with 
eyes that saw with a mother’s fond heart. 

Trixie Maynard was a very pretty girl, with a sunny face and 
a bright, loving nature. Her eyes, of a deep-tinted blue, looked 
out at you from behind long shading lashes, whilst dimples 
played hide-and-seek round a very dainty mouth. Until two 
years ago her life had been cloudless sunshine, and she had been 
as a gay-coloured butterfly flitting about life’s garden, enjoying 
the flowers whilst the thorns were hidden. 

Her father had been in the army, but on his death her mother 
had retired with her child, then only eight, to the little Devon- 
shire cottage in which they still lived—an ivy-covered cottage, 
with roses and clematis growing in luxuriance over its porch. It 
was an ideal spot. The hum of the busy world seemed as though 
it would never make itself heard in such an abode of peace. It 
was an old-fashioned garden, where flowers were allowed to grow 
in Nature’s bountiful luxury: tall white lilies reared their heads 
in innocent pride, filling the air with their heaven-laden scent. 
Both mother and daughter loved their garden ; they could often 
be seen working busily, looking after the flowers with tender 
care. In sucha place these two women were utterly out of the 
big world of society, but naturally they had the usual sprink- 
ling of county society, which, though small, gave them period- 
ical mild entertainment and amusement. Their greatest friend 


‘was Roger Humphreys, of Treden Hall, a bachelor of about 


thirty-five, and therefore a mark for all the arrows of the gay 
Dianas and their mammas; but he had been proof so long that 
they unanimously decided he was not a marrying man. .Roger 
Humphreys had.his own idea on the subject. He had seen 
Trixie grow up and develop into a lovely girl, and gradually he 
discovered that he wanted more than her friendship, but he 
feared she had never looked upon him with other eyes than 
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‘those of a-dear friend. ‘Mrs. Maynard guessed his secret and 
-would have been content to confide her child to a man she knew 


so well. She was often afraid that Trixie might unknowingly 
pass by such an honest heart for a more striking and dazzling 
love, which would bear the stamp of novelty. For no doubt, to 
Trixie at twenty, Roger Humphreys’ thirty odd years made him 
appear almost old. He knew she only regarded him as a friend, 
and he meant to wait and teach her otherwise. But love some- 
times grows impatient ; he saw the flower which he longed to 
wear, and his hand stretched out eagerly to pluck it. One day 
he unwisely spoke his longing. Trixie was overcome with sur- 
prise. She was as one of her own garden lilies and could not 


‘fathom this wonderful love, which quite changed her old friend. 


She told him she did not care for him in the way he wanted ; 


‘perhaps, she said, it might come, but in the meanwhile they 


would be friends. Roger had to be content, and so he remained 
her staunch friend as of old ; and though he forbore ever by any 
gentle reminder to annoy her with his love, yet it was there just 
the same, and he hoped with a strong hope. Yet it was not, quite 
the same friendship for the girl. His words had awakened her 
from the light, careless sleep of youth and brought into life many 
thoughts and dreams which had not been before. Shyly she told 
her mother. Mrs. Maynard questioned her without trying to 
put any ideas of love, nor did she urge the excellent advantages 
of such a good marriage ; and much as she longed for the union, 
she in no way tried to force what might be a mistake in life. 
Mrs. Maynard was one of those women on whom the world had - 


‘made but little effect. She had her own opinions: they might be 


called old-fashioned ones, but she clung to them ; and she did not 
believe in her child merely making a match. Mrs. Maynard had 
taught Trixie to live through life with an honest regard for what is 
noblest. They both, perhaps, were inclined to idealize. Better 
that than sink to the lower level, which seems to see in the world 
only land and water and human beings—people wandering about 
aimlessly, without any idea of whither they are tending. She 

new that Trixie must learn it all for herself, but she hoped 
these lessons would bear fruit in later days, when thorns must 
come among the flowers. And so Mrs. Maynard left things as 
they were, content to know that Trixie had no thought for any 
of the young men she knew, but as yet was happier alone with 
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her mother and her garden. This all happened two years ago; 
since then Trixie had tasted of other pleasures, and learnt the 
bitter-sweet of life’s teaching which made the girl become a 
woman. 

Mrs. Maxwell, an aunt on her father’s side, suddenly announced 
her intention of paying them a visit. She arrived in the autumn. 
A lively, fashionable woman, who looked about twenty-five, at 
least to Trixie, comparing her with her mother, but then Trixie 
had not been initiated in the uses of art versus age and nature. 
In reality she was about forty-five, or more, as her friends kindly 
added with a little “ahem!” which means so much more some- 
times than even the truth. She brought a new element. It was 
as if a wind had rushed in that peaceful garden, and whirling 
round caught up everything that lay in its progress, and then as 
suddenly would disappear and all would be the same except for 
a few marks here and there. She fascinated Trixie, and for the 
time made her feel that the little Devonshire village was simply 
a forgotten spot in the world. It gave her a longing to taste of the 
life of pleasure her aunt depicted. Mrs. Maxwell invited her to 
come in the early spring and stay for some of the season in town. 

Mrs. Maynard did not quite approve of her sister-in-law. Still, 
it was an opportunity for the girl to see a little, and even while 
dreading to let her go without the safe company of her mother, 
she accepted, and Trixie was to go and try her wings alone. Of 
course Mrs, Maxwell had not been long in Fernhurst before she 
discovered that her niece might be mistress of Treden Hall. It 
gave the girl more importance in her eyes. Mrs. Maxwell, having 
married a man considerably older than herself for no other 
motive than of being comfortably settled, could not understand 
any young woman refusing an eligible offer simply because she 
did not feel she could give the man the love he wanted. Mrs. 
Maxwell told her sister-in-law that it was really Trixie’s duty to 
accept Treden Hall and its owner. She put the possessions first 
as of being the most importance ; Mrs. Maynard put them last. 
Mrs. Maxwell shrugged her shoulders and thought that life in a 
simple village had a deteriorating effect ; she began to long for 
London gas and electric light. Mrs. Maxwell was not a bad 
woman, only utterly of the world and thoroughly permeated with 
its maxims, and she failed to understand any other existence. 
Still, the glimpse she had of the life of this mother and daughter 
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brought -back thoughts of old forgotten days when she too had 
dreamed of better things ; but she had never been strong to fight 
the current, and soin the rush of the world those ideals had been 
lowered and she had drifted on the restless sea of society, losing 
sight of any real haven in the satisfying of ambitions. Those 
memories were uncomfortable ; so she gladly shook them off. She 
wanted to see Trixie more worldly, and she knew a little of 
London society would do it most effectually, and there probably 
she would learn that a place like Treden Hall was not to be 
despised. She fancied, perhaps, the easy-going morals and 
manners of the usual run of society men and women would 
possibly astonish her old-fashioned ideas. 

. Mrs, Maynard saw her daughter go, and she felt that her child 
would not return quite the same. The mother’s heart dreaded a 
newer love, and she longed more than ever that her daughter 
should learn to know Roger Humphreys as she knew him to be. 

Trixie made her début under her aunt’s chaperonage. The 
London to which she was introduced was a different London to 
that of her old girlish days, when it meant visiting the interests 
of bygone times. This was a world of pleasure, and Trixie 
sometimes felt as though her life in that quiet cottage and garden 
was alladream. A pretty girl under the care of a woman who 
loves life has splendid opportunities. Trixie thoroughly enjoyed 
herself. She did not half understand the people and often ex- 
perienced a kind of mental shock, but she remained untouched 
and all her aunt’s teaching fell on unheeding ears. She met 
many men, and at last one came who'seemed to realize all her 
girlish pure ideal. Trixie felt the world more beautiful. Mark 
Ferrers was a man well calculated to win the love of a simple- 
minded girl, who, judging others from her own straight honest 
standpoint, thought them the same and did not know of hidden 
depths. Wickedness and misery were more abstracts to her than 
vivid realities, but gradually she was being awakened. Mrs. 
Maxwell, noticing that Ferrers seemed attracted by her niece, 
gave her a kindly warning, laughing at his love of flirtation and 
that he never meant anything seriously. Still, she thought that 
probably the girl would have to find it out for herself, as most 
girls did, and then perhaps she would find Roger Humphreys 
more desirable. In her infatuation, which she dignified with the 
title of love, Trixie saw in the tall fair-haired mana hero and 
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her aunt's remarks appeared utter libels. Mark Ferrers was cér- 
tainly no hero—only a selfish man of the world who at first was 
fascinated by the girl’s beauty; but insensibly her simple dignity 
of innocence affected him more powerfully than he cared to own, 
till he almost hesitated and thought that such a wife could be a 
man’s angel. The hesitation was only for a moment, for Trixie’s 


‘beauty was her only fortune,and Mark Ferrers intended to marry 


money, and would not allow heart to interfere with his admirable 
programme. He had already forged the golden chain that 
should: bind him, and there was but a link more to rivet it en- 
tirely, but he could not forego the pleasure of Trixie’s company, 
shutting out all thought of her girlish life being spoilt. She 
never detected the false ring in his sentiments ; she believed him 
all he professed and offered him the sweet incense of her 
admiration. Her mother remarked the changing tone of her 
letters and suspected that the man whose name so often occurred 
occupied a large share of her daughter’s thoughts. She could 
only hope he was worthy of them. 

Roger Humphreys visited her now and again, but he felt some- 
how his presence was not wanted and that he was better away. 
He returned to wait till she should be back in her own Devonshire 
home. He was dreading to hear that some other than he should 
win her, but his love was generous and he desired her happiness 
even at the cost of his own. Strangely, during his visits he had 
not come across Ferrers, so knew nothing of their flirtation. 
Roger was acquainted with Ferrers and would have said he was 
not a man to make any girl happy, least of all Trixie, whose 
character was too high-souled to be mated with one who would 
crush it utterly. So Roger came back unconscious that any one 
was usurping the place he longed to occupy. Trixie lived in 
a fool’s paradise for many happy weeks, but the inevitable 
awakening came and her idol fell. It was no tragedy—only a 


_ man preferring wealth to the pure love he could have taken 


into his life, and he knew what he was doing. Cowardly, he 
had reckoned on keeping both, but Trixie was not sufficiently 
of his world to understand the drift of such dishonesty. No 
false lessons had spoilt the whiteness of her soul. When the 


truth had been revealed to her by others she demanded its 


denial from him, but he could not give it, but strove to make 
it half a truth by pleading excuses. But she was proud and 
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reserited the insult of his deception, She said little, made no 
‘reproaches, but calmly showed him that no longer was she the 
‘simple girl he had thought her. As he left her he regretted what 
he had lost, as her strength and courage had increased his re- 
‘spect and admiration, and selfishly he cursed his bad luck and for- 
‘got his own coward’s heart which was his undoing. His vanity 
made him imagine that probably she would waver and he should 
return as her lover; but he erred, for Trixie never made any sign 
of a desire to alter her determination. Mrs. Maynard never 
quite learnt the truth, but she guessed something had happened, 
for her child returned a woman and her light-hearted gaiety was 
often forced. Her mother trusted to time’s gentle healing to 
chase away the shadows that had come across the sunshine. 
Trixie felt as though the whole fabric of her life was upset and 
that never again should she care to rebuild it.. But gradually, as 
the year went by and a new summer dawned, the old life. re- 
asserted itself and Trixie began to find the same interests as 
before. Together, she and her mother wandered about their little 
garden, and Trixie told her she was happier in that spot far away 
from the restless spirit of the world. Poor girl, she had had such 
a shock that she imagined the world was only fair away from 
the busy throngs ; she forgot that it would be fair and bright every- 
where, were it not for the malice which others use to mar its 
beauty. And her mother pointed out to her that truth and faith 
could be found even amidst uncongenial surroundings every bit 
as much as in secluded spots. For the world is ourselves and 
what we are, so we each make our world and carry it with us. 

Roger Humphreys came more often, and the girl felt a revivi- 
fying influence in his tender care and unassuming affection. She 
was rather annoyed with herself when she began to find how 
much her thoughts were occupied with him. Now and again it 
struck her that the qualities with which she had endowed Mark 
Ferrers had been the qualities which she had unconsciously 
admired in the man she had once refused. 

Some such thoughts were in her mind as she stood dressed for 
the dinner at Treden Hall. She half wished she were not going, 
for an unaccountable shyness often took possession of her in 
Roger’s presence ; she dreaded his discovering how much she 
‘thought about him. The truth had suddenly come to her that 
his dark face was growing very dear to her and was completely 
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driving out all other memories, and she felt she was weak in ad- 
mitting a new love so soon—in fact she felt as though she must 
possess a very fickle nature. Trixie was a conundrum to 
herself just then. 

“Well, mother, do you approve?” said Trixie, standing before 
her in a soft pink silk, relieved with fresh-gathered roses as her 
ornaments, 

“ Yes, darling, it looks very nice, that pink is so pretty,” said 
Mrs. Maynard, looking with a mother’s admiring eyes at her 
child, and to-night she was a picture of dainty youth. 

“I wonder who is there?” speculated Trixie, as she and her 
mother were driving along in the fly, the only one the village 
boasted. 

“TI don’t know, dear; he didn’t say, except that his sister was 
to come yesterday ; no doubt the party from Whit Court. They 
always have a lot of visitors.” 

“ Well, all I hope is that some one entertaining will take me 
in. It is so hard to get on with some men. They seem to think 
it is the woman’s duty to provide amusement during dinner, 
whilst they just remark ‘ yes’ or ‘no,’ and are contented, believ- 
ing they have done their duty,” and Trixie gave a comical 
smile at her mother. “ And, mother, we deserve two nice young 
men, for you look so sweet, dear, and I am sure I am worthy of 
attention.” 

“ Conceited little person!” said her mother gaily, happy in her 
heart to see her girl so bright. It seemed a good omen for Roger. 

When they were announced they found all the guests arrived, 
and in the half-light it was difficult at first to recognize faces. 
Their host came forward with a welcoming smile, and Trixie felt 
at ease as her small hand was taken in his strong protecting 
grasp. 

“ Now, Trixie, I must introduce the man who is to take you in 
to dinner. I will fetch him.” Roger went across the room and 
returned followed by a man whose tall figure she seemed to 
know too well. 

“Mr. Ferrers, Miss Maynard!” said Roger, and in the twilight 
did not notice the flush that rose to Trixie’s cheeks, nor its suc- 
ceeding pallor as she bowed to the man she had hoped never to 
meet again. She saw that Ferrers was in doubt of. her greeting. 

“T have met Mr. Ferrers before,” was all she vouchsafed in a 
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slightly haughty tone. She gave him her hand, thinking it might 
look odd if she refused it. Roger remarked her voice and 
wondered at its unusual tones, but he had to go and take up 
his duties as host, so had to relinquish his place by her side. 

“Miss Maynard, I did not know till this evening that I was to 
have the pleasure of seeing you again,” said Mark Ferrers, hesitat- 
ing slightly on the word “pleasure” as he looked at the proud 
young face, her eyes returning his gaze with a cold, hard expres- 
sion, making him think how soft he knew they could look. 

“No, I don’t suppose you even remembered that I ever lived 
in this part of the world. Are you staying here?” inquired 
Trixie, hoping he was not visiting Roger, as then avoidance 
would be so difficult. 

“Not in this house ; I am at Whit Court,” he answered, giving 
her his arm to follow the others into the dining-room. As they 
came out under the lamp-light he remarked she was even prettier 
than the girl he remembered two years ago. 

“ Have you not forgiven me yet?” said Ferrers in a low tone. 

“TI had nothing to forgive, Mr, Ferrers ; you were perfectly free 
todoas you like. And, if you please, I would rather not discuss the 
subject ; it is not interesting.” No woman of greater experience 
could have snubbed him more effectually than did this girl who 
spoke the truth, and was not feigning indifference as he thought. 

“[ heard of your marriage; I trust you are — satisfied.” 
She was going to say happy; but she was so indignant with him 
for dragging in the past that she substituted a word more de- 
scriptive of his bargaining. 

“TI am as happy as most people to whom fate is unkind,” he 
said in a hard tone, yet sighing slightly, trying to draw the girl’s 
sympathies. A vain man, he could not imagine she had forgotten 
him. Besides, she was Miss Maynard still ; that seemed conclusive 
of fidelity. 

“People make their own fate very often, Mr. Ferrers, and I 
think you are not very just to your wife. I am sorry for her.” 
The last words she uttered in a low contemptuous tone, and look- 
ing away past his hard, handsome face, she saw the kind cheery 
one of her host, and she wondered at her blindness. At that 
moment, by a kind of attractive sympathy, Roger met her 
glance, and her smile sent hope coursing with strength through 


his veins. 
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Ferrers saw that she was no longer the child he had ‘often 
considered her, but a woman with very strong ideas of what was: 
right and would stand no tampering with her code of honour. - 

To Trixie the dinner seemed endless. It was an effort to talk to 
this man, to keep their conversation on the thin ice of trivialities, 
for he tried to turn it in a personal channel, which she resented. 
At last she was freed, and she gave a sigh of relief as she took a 
low chair in the drawing-room near her mother. She was feeling 
irritated and upset with the meeting and the conversation, and - 
yet there was a certain satisfaction ; for now she thoroughly 
realized the awful mistake she might have made in being dazzled 
with mere dross, whilst the true, pure gold was passed by 
unheeded. 

When the men came in Trixie was afraid that Ferrers would 
make for her corner. She saw him move as if to cross, but his 
host unconsciously prevented him by going to her himself. 

“Well, Trixie, do you know I think you were a little bored at 
dinner, eh? I was hoping, as your partner was a previous 
acquaintance, he would have been entertaining,” said Roger, 
looking down at her and thinking how pretty she was, though he 
fancied she looked paler than usual. 

“Oh, no indeed, Mr. Humphreys, it was all rey I assure you. 
Did I look bored? I am very sorry—that is bad manners, isn’t 
it? But I am not a good talker, and Mr. Ferrers and I have 
nothing in common,” said Trixie, blushing slightly as she looked 
up and met her friend’s earnest eyes bent on her face. 

“Why Mr. Humphreys? You used tocall me Roger in the old 
days,” he said in a low tone, pretending to take her fan. It was 
apparently all he had noticed in her halting speech. 

“Then I was only a child; I hardly like now,” said she shyly, 
not daring to look up again. 

“ Now I suppose you are an old woman, eh, Trixie, or Iam very 
forbidding ? Which? Anyhow, I prefer Roger, so don’t forget. 
I see they want me. That is the hard work of a host. He may 
not enjoy himself in his own way for long,” he said gently, in a 
tone which left no doubt as to where he found his pleasure. 

Driving home, Trixie was unusually quiet. Asa rule the guests 
and their manners formed a little gossip with which she amused 
her mother. To-night she was preoccupied. 

“Tired, dear? or were your efforts at conversation more than 
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trying?” said her mother lightly, as they.were: once more. at 
home. 

“ No, mother dear, I am not very tired, I was only thinking,” she 
answered ; “and thoughts are very mixed company sometimes.” 

“Was that the Mr. Ferrers you met in town ?” said her mother 
quietly, noting the fact that his presence seemed to have wrought 
a change in the girl’s bright manner. 

“Yes, mother, that’s Mr. Ferrers,” she said, and she hoped 
her mother would not question her more. 

“I thought—I gathered from your letters, you and he were 
great friends, dear, but you seemed to treat him coldly,” said her 
mother, wanting to know the truth and yet hesitating to intrude 
with mere curiosity. 

“ Mother, darling, I ought to have told you. We were friends, 
and then he——” The girl spoke in a hard voice, but failed to 
finish her sentence. She could not say in bald language he had 
grown tired of her. 

“ Dearest, I can guess. Never mind, Trixie, you need not tell 
me. A man like that is not worth a moment’s thought of sorrow.” 
And gentle Mrs. Maynard spoke firmly, indignant that any man 
could bring a shadow on her child’s face. She looked anxiously 
at her daughter. “Trixie, you are not thinking of him?” 

“Yes, mother, I was, and pitying his poor wife ; but now those 
thoughts will be buried with the past, which I had begun to for- 
get till the memory faced me to-night. But don’t worry your 
little head, mother dear. I amcured. No sentimental regrets 
linger for one so utterly worthless. Why are men so weak, 
mother? I used to think they were strong in every sense of the 
word,” said Trixie, smiling slightly, as she put her arm round her 
mother. 

“That was only a child’s ideal, Trixie ; they are, after all, not 
more than human beings. But, dear, don’t let bitterness take 
place in your thoughts. Faith and truth are realities, and are to. 
be found unfortunately not always in the most brilliant setting. 
Still I am glad, dear, that you have told me. I was often afraid 
there had been some one, and that perhaps a memory might 
spoil your happiness.” 

“No, mother dear, no memory will trouble me. It might have 
done had I not been shown so clearly how utterly false he was. 
It was hard at the time, but it was a safe remedy for dispelling. 
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a dream. Perhaps the past has helped me.” - That was all she © 
said, but it satisfied her mother, who felt that Roger’s comm 


was hopeful. 

The next afternoon Trixie was in the garden, busily tying up 
carnations. She was stooping over them and so intent on her 
work that she was hardly conscious of footsteps behind her, 
except she thought in a vague way it might be the gardener, 
and she wanted him. 

“Oh, Smith, get me a little more bast,” she said, without annie 
ing round. 

“Certainly, miss,” said a voice, decidedly not in the salina 
Devonshire accent. 

“ How you startled me. J thought it was Smith,” said Trixie, 
turning a rather flushed face to Roger Humphreys. 

“Can I help you? Iam a capital gardener,” and he laughed 
as he tried to take her hand from the carnation. 

“Well, that is not the way. You must excuse me shaking 
hands at present. If you want to help, hold that while I tie it— 
or perhaps you would prefer the more exciting task of weeding 
a little further away,” said Trixie saucily, just giving a glance at 
him, but she dropped her eyes as quickly, not caring to meet the 
tender look in his. 

“No, thank you ; weeding is unprofitable. I prefer this; it is 
more sociable ; so tie away,” said Roger, holding the flowers care- 
fully while she bound them round. ‘“ How pretty carnations 
are,” remarked Roger, not looking at the flowers but at her face, 
noting how her delicate colour came and went under the shade of 
her garden hat. 

“Yes, they give a great show of colour,” said Trixie. “ But 
nothing can compare to roses in my mind.” 

“No, I suppose they are the queen of flowers. Their beauty is 
fascinating, but in gathering them one is apt to forget their 
thorns,” said Roger with a comical smile of pain. 

‘Still their scent and loveliness reward you for all their thorns. 
No pleasure is quite perfect,” said Trixie, finishing the process of 
tying up. , 

“ What a very philosophical little woman. You mean to say 
we generally value what is hard to get. I think you are right, 
Trixie,” said Roger quietly, wondering to himself if he dared try 
again and pluck this rose for himself. He had essayed once, but 
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only reached the thorns. Now he almost thought the flower was 
growing nearer within reach. 

A silence fell on them. Trixie busied herself in picking up 
her basket and filling it with the odd bits lying about. Roger 
stood and looked on in idleness. Then they both walked down 
the path to the summer-house. The hum of the bees and insects 
in the warm sunshine was the only sound around them. 

“ Trixie, my sister wants you to come and have tea with her to- 
day—will you?” he said, breaking the silence. 

“TI am afraid I cannot to-day. I will come to-morrow if I 
may.” 

“Very well, come any day. She will be glad to see you; she 
is alone now, so mind you come.” 

“ All right, I will.” 

“ How prettily you and your mother keep this garden; I am 
so fond of it,” said Roger, looking round and then thinking how 
like one of her own flowers was the girl beside him. 

“ Mother is so clever and has such taste ; she has taught Smith 
a lot and then she works quite hard herself, Mr. Hum—Roger,” 
said Trixie, shyly dragging out his name. 

“ How difficult it is for you to say my name now; couse 
you try, Trixie, it is such an easy one—could you? Ah, Trixie, 
my darling, I want you to call me Roger in the old way, but with 
a new meaning—can you?” and Roger bent his head, eagerly 
watching her face. 

“TI don’t know what you mean,” said Trixie in a very low 
tone, hardly knowing what she said. She was leaning against 
the wood-work of the summer-house and the scent of the honey- 
suckle stole on them. 

“Yes, Trix, you do, dear. Don’t you remember I spoke two 
years ago? Haven’tI waited long enough? Have I spoken too 
soon again? Trix, Trix, don’t play with me; tell me you do care 
a little. Look up, dear,” and he gently took her face between his 
hands, but with a certain masterful touch that somehow gave 
Trix a happy feeling. She looked shyly at him ; her eyes must 
have revealed what she could not say, for such a look of happiness 
stole over his face that Trixie dropped her eyes again, 

“ Trix, darling, do you mean it? and you really care for this 
old Roger,” he said, tenderly putting his arm round her. 

“Yes, Roger, I love you, and, oh—Roger, I am so sorry for 
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two years ago,” said Trix almost inaudibly, but it satisfied him, 
for he bent his head still lower till their lips.met. ; 

As they wandered in the garden, glad in their new-found 
happiness, Trixie told him of her one trouble, and he listening 
felt that it was well the man was out of reach. 

“Darling, you have no regrets?” said Roger, anxiously 
looking into her pure eyes. 

“None, Roger; yes, one for having given you pain,” said 
Trixie sweetly, but he stopped her with a kiss, for all the pain 
had vanished at her touch. “But it has taught me what 
perhaps I should never have known, and I might have gone on 
blindly and missed my true happiness.” And Trixie looked up 
at his strong face, at his grey eyes which could be both tender 
and hard, and she read the strength of the one in whose hands 
she was placing her life. 

“We will not miss any more happiness, please God,” said 
Roger, grateful in his heart that so much was given him. “I 
have gathered the rose I wanted, Trix, but I had to strive for it 
in spite of thorns, and now I shall wear it all my life,” said Roger, 
holding her hand firmly in his. He looked up at the-blue sky 
above. It was not brighter than the sunshine in his heart, for they 
were together. Hand in hand they went the way of life, meeting 
flowers and brambles in turn, but love was in their hearts and 
accompanied them on their journey. 


“Two in the gold of the sun as it sets ; 
Two close together at death of the day; 
Two in the world that forgives and forgets ; 


* * * * 


But one in the faith, and one in the prayer.’ 

















Ten Days in Town. 
“ Hétel Métropole. 


“DEAR PHGBE, 

“ Ten days in town fly very quickly when every morning 
and every afternoon are filled with commissions from country 
friends. We started out on Monday morning with a list about a 
yard long, and it was with a feeling of intense relief that we 
checked off each item as we accomplished it. It was by no 
means hard work, however, for there is a wonderful pleasure in 
looking over pretty things. For instance, the two hours we spent 
at Jay’s were agreeable enough. As I told you, we have just had 
a nice little legacy of £50 apiece. We unanimously agreed that 
this was too small a sum to be put away in the bank, and we 
therefore had the delightful pleasure of spending the bulk of it. 
Can you imagine a more congenial occupation than choosing 
pretty dresses, nice gloves, and becoming hats and bonnets for 
one’s own wear and that of the good sisters who are at home, 
anxiously awaiting the result of our purchasing performances ? 

“One of the most interesting departments of Jay’s enormous 
establishment is that which deals with mourning. We heard all 
about it while we were there. Directly the telegram or message 
comes, assistants are sent with patterns to any address, whether 
in town or in any other part of England, Ireland or Scotland. They 
take with them an assortment of skirts, mantles and millinery, as 
well as handkerchiefs, fichus, cuffs, collars and every possible 
article required for mourning wear. The materials include the 
beautiful ‘crépe imperial,’ made exclusively for Jay and registered 
as his peculiar property. Gloves, umbrellas, veils, and, if 
required, widows’ caps, are all taken on approbation. Every 
suggestion is made that can spare trouble to those who at the 
time need to he spared in every way. Everything is made as 
easy as possible. In addition to woollen materials for every-day 
wear, a variety of patterns of silk is also sent with the assistant, 
A beautiful material is ‘cashmere royal silk,’ another is ‘ fleur de 
suéde,’ and yet another, ‘fleur de soie.’ These can be made up 
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in any fashion, and, as you may have observed, mourning is much 
lighter in character than it used to be some time ago. In fact, it 
is possible to wear the deepest weeds without sacrificing the grace 
of figure or elegance of bearing which characterizes some women. 
One of the advantages of this system is that Jay, from long expe- 
rience, is in a position to advise upon what we may call the etiquette 
of mourning, the duration in different cases. Some of us are 
fortunately exempt from experience in such matters and find it 
impossible to arrive at any conclusion as to how much, if any, 
crape need be worn, and for how long a period deep mourning 
need be provided. All these details are at the fingers’ ends of 
the assistants. So rapidly are these orders executed that it is 
quite possible to have mourning despatched on the same day that 
the telegram or order is received. The workers in these depart- 
ments are so experienced that the dresses and mantles are 
perfectly finished, short as is the time in which they have to be 
completed. Sometimes it is not necessary to take measurements, 
a well-fitting bodice being utilized as a pattern and not only 
exactly reproduced as far as size is concerned, but translated into 
the very best cut and style, for which Jay’s establishment is so 
noted. I have known a rather dowdy-looking woman perfectly 
transformed by the difference in her appearance caused by this. 
The trimmings are al! well up to date, and in the disposal of 
crape, a most difficult task, the greatest skill is brought to bear 
The handling of this material needs special training and has to 
be manipulated with peculiar skill, which is only to be developed 
by constant practice. Crape tucks and frills are the despair of 
the ordinary dressmaker, but with those who have been working 
at such trimmings for years and years the difficulty disappears. 
“We turned into Harrod’s Stores, intending to spend about 
twenty minutes there, but found the variety of departments was 
so great and the things so fascinating that we passed three whole 
hours quite pleasantly in wandering through the place. They 
_ have opened three large drapery shops, in addition to their furni- 
ture, ironmongery, stationery and provision stores. Being in 
search of nice materials for warm winter dresses, we turned over 
all the materials on the dress counter. Shot tweeds, we find, are 
the most fashionable just at present. A lovely one was in blue 
and bronze, with a sort of bloom on it. Others have curious 
designs like the watered mark on a bank note. These are called 
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diagonal tweeds. One in brown, gold and peacock blue was 
remarkably effective. Shot hopsack is another favourite material. 
The cheapness of these struck us very much. Can you imagine 
obtaining in our poky little country shops a double width shot 
hopsack, at 1s. 114d. the yard, forty-six inches wide? Naturally 
we invested largely, and in addition to dress lengths, bought some 
silk and wool mixtures for trimming. Amazon whipcords are 
another very fashionable fabric in all sorts of designs. In some 
the whipcord runs in close single lines, in others they are further 
apart. The direction is nearly always diagonal. A few of them 
have a shimmering look, which rather gets on one’s brain, but this 
is only when the colours vividly contrast with each other. Just 
now self colours are more worn than any other, not only for 
adults, but children, and it really is a relief after the too hideous 
contrasts that have vexed our vision during the last few months. 
Only the other day, while sitting in church, and not wanting to 
think of any one’s clothes, my thoughts were obliged to concen- 
trate themselves on a yellow brown gown that sat in front of me, 
with bright mauve frills round the hem, More frills of the same 
sort formed epaulettes over the sleeves, and a little bit that had 
accidentally turned back revealed the squalid truth that the satin 
had a cotton back. The evident pride with which this too 
horrible garment was worn added to my distress of mind, and it 
was only by shutting my eyes that I could get away from its evil 
influence. Why not have a sumptuary law for church only, to 
prevent these agonizing contrasts being admitted ? 

“You will be glad to hear that many of the very prettiest of 
the materials sold at Harrod’s Stores, checked woollens, for 
instance, are of Scotch make, so that in purchasing them one can 
stroke the right way the fibre of one’s latent patriotism. No one 
expects this sentiment to beso strong as toinduce us to buy what 
we do not like. That would be patriotism indeed! But when we 
can combine economy, beauty and British manufactures, a glow 
of delightful feeling is the result. A black and red check struck 
us as being remarkably pretty. There were also flecked tweeds 
and plain vicuna cloths in dark rich shades. 

“ The fittings in this shop are different from those we have ever 
seen anywhere else, the counters being in bright polished 
mahogany, inlaid with panels of bird’s-eye maple. The colour of 
the boxes in which things are stowed away is a beautiful deep 
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green, with brass handles to the drawers, and the walls are terra 
cotta, so that the whole effect is cheerful and yet rich. The 
evening materials were in lovely colours—most tempting. First, 
there were pale silk surahs in pink, green, maize, mauve, cream, 
white and tones of brown and tan. These at 2s. 6d.a yard would 
make inexpensive dresses. Then there were varieties of nun’s 
cloth, double width, at a fraction more than a shilling a yard, and 
in this soft woollen material the pale tints looked even prettier 
than in the silk. I noticed a lovely turquoise blue and a very 
soft tone of eaude Nil. There was also a pale water green which 
would look lovely made up with pink velvet sleeves and a garni- 
ture of pink poppies. Cannot you see yourself in a gown like 
that, whirling round to the strains of the last new waltz? There 
is plenty of choice, for in addition to these materials there were 
crépons of all colours. A yellow one gave me an idea for an 
evening dress with orange satin sleeves and black jet trimmings. 

“We invested largely in Harrod’s gloves, which are of excellent 
cut, giving that freedom to the thumb which many makes of 
gloves deny. Don’t you love having plenty of gloves? Our little 
legacy enabled us to provide ourselves each with three dozen pairs 
for morning and one dozen pairs for evening. The colours are 
very pretty this season, including soft mushroom tones, tan, 
chocolate brown and tender grey. For evening the natural suéde 
and black summed upall our requirements. With these two one 
can hardly go wrong, no matter what one’s dress may be. We 
saw some perfectly lovely beaded net trimmings for evening 
dress, one with gold on white, another with white and gold on 
black, and a third in green and pink and gold. Silk blouses for 
evening wear are admirably useful. They can be had high with 
long sleeves, half high with elbow sleeves, or quite low with short 
puffed sleeves. A perfectly sweet one was in shot pink and 
green, the sleeves composed of three frills each. The trimming 
of these evening bodices is usually formed of lace turned back 
from the low bodice and falling in a deep frill over the dress and 
over the top of the sleeves. We noticed some pretty tea jackets 
in various colours, trimmed with lace. Some had Watteau pleats. 
Eva invested in one made of pink surah, and trimmed with deep 
cream-coloured Maltese lace. A black surah had a tucked yoke 
and was trimmed with imitation Venetian point. There were 
some very warm blouses for day wear. One of these was in car- 
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dinal bengaline, trimmed with a handsome passementerie of gold, 
jet and cardinal. 

“The newest underskirts are in striped moiré silk, the stripes 
being in blue, pink, red, green, or some other colour. These are 
lined with flannel as far as the knee, where a deep flounce, cut on 
the bias, is added and lined with silk or Italian cloth. Striped 
moreen is another material for these. The fur department was 
most tempting. We saw several customers trying on things and 
we simply wanted all they were trying on. There was a lovely 
little collarette of chinchilla, made very full and reaching to the 
shoulders, with a stand-up collar which came pretty high in the 
neck. A very full cape of Persian lamb had apparently been cut 
out in a complete circle, so that at the neck it was comparatively 
free from fulness, but round the edge the width was probably 
about five yards. A similar cape was in unplucked beaver. 
Chinchilla is very scarce this year. Ermine is used to trim even- 
ing capes of green, blue or violet velvet. We noticed a beautiful 
Victorian pelerine made of beaver in its greyest tone. These 
pelerines are perfectly flat, in distinction to the round boas. 
Whole sables and whole ermines are used for the fashionable boa 
of the moment. A novelty was a longish one made of marten, 
two skins, two heads and two tails forming the boa. Double fur 
capes were to us rather new. 

“Quite close is the millinery department. A very pretty hat, 
curving upward on either side, is called, we were told, ‘the 
gardener’s daughter.’ A large black velvet picture hat was 
trimmed with lovely long plumes of ostrich feathers. A white 
felt hat was trimmed with black velvet and black feathers. Steel 
and jet were mingled in the bonnet trimmings. The flowers were 
very realistic. 

“You will never guess where we went when we had finished 
with the millinery. Father had commissioned us to secure price 
lists of wine whenever we found it feasible to do so. We asked 
for one at Harrod’s and were immediately invited to go down and 
look at the wine cellars. We had never been in a large one 
before, and the sight of the enormous bins, six bottles deep, the 
huge vats containing brandy, claret, port, sherry, and, I fancy, 
whiskey as well, was quite a revelation to us. We brought away 
the price list with us and posted it to the pater, with the result 
that he sent an order immediately for some Jameson’s Irish 
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whiskey, vintage ’74. It may be wrong to use the word vintage 
with respect to whiskey, but you are probably no wiser in these 
matters than Iam. He alsoordered some Cockburn’s port, eight 
years in bottle and only two guineas a dozen. 

“Do you remember the ‘Cravenette’ waterproof that I sent 
you when I was in town last, and how much you liked it? I see 
that it secured a first award at the Chicago World’s Fair, and 
Priestley had two or three for his dress fabrics at the same exhi- 
bition. I believe that it was one of Priestley's black silk and wool 
mixtures that we got from Jay last year, and liked so much. I 
am sending you a box of specialties from Mrs. Fairbanks, 2A, 
Hanover Street. The Wood Violet Lustrine is said to impart 
brilliancy to the hair. It smells very nice, and a few drops 
sprinkled on the brush serve to cleanse the hair. The ‘Créme 
Splendide’ you must apply if your face or hands get rough from 
exposure to the wind. It is claimed for it that it immediately 
removes all roughness and ensures a beautiful complexion. The 
‘Oriental Dentifrice’ is by the same maker, who is very well 
known as a specialist in toilet requisites. The Cremoline soap is 
intended for softening and whitening theskin. Though strongly 
scented, it leaves behind it after use only a delicate and agreeable 
fragrance. It makes a very fine lather and is very pleasant to 
use. I expect to see you looking quite beautiful when I return, 
after using all these preparations. 

“ Another little packet that Iam sending you contains Harvest’s 
Lentil Food, which has been devised more especially for infants 
and invalids. It is certainly inexpensive, and is said to contain 
every essential for nourishing and supporting the human frame. 
It can be converted into soup, porridge, custards, puddings and 
biscuits. Harvest’s Flour of Green Peas is one of those things that 
ought to have been invented long ago, for use during the numerous 
months when green peas are unobtainable, except in tins or pre- 
served in bottles. This also is specially adapted for the use of 


_ children, as well as of adults whose digestion is weak. You must 


use two tablespoonfuls for each pint-of soup. With Liebig’s extract 
of meat it is uncommonly good. Mr. Harvest has covered his 
tins of green pea flour with the colour of the vegetable itself, so 
that one cannot readily make a mistake between the two prepara- 
tions. If you want any more, you must address the maker at 
Dowgate Dock, Upper Thames Street, E.C. I fancy that your 
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invalid will approve of these, for they are prescribed by some 
physicians, and vegetarians commend them. 

“For your younger brother’s edification, I send youa catalogue 
of Melhuish and Sons, with illustrations and prices of all their 
tools and machines for wood carvers, cabinet-makers, carriage 
builders. wheelwrights, machinists and jewellers. I see alsosome 
sets of mathematical instruments, and an attractive series of 
sable hair pencils. The turning tools will delight him, and the 
only disadvantage of so full a catalogue is that he will want to 
buy far more tools than his finances will permit. A number of 
pages are devoted to describing the tools, and instructions as to 
their use. Plane irons of all sizes, from the Sheffield make at 
sevenpence to the elaborate-wrought iron jointer plane at thirty- 
three shillings, are also specified, and I know the volume will be 
full of charms for the boys. 

“ Truefitt’s window was one of the prettiest in Bond Street 
during Christmas and New Year weeks. It was filled with toilet 
requisites, such as hand glasses, puff boxes, &c., covered with white 
satin painted with flowers, such as violets, apple blossom, 
sachets for gloves and handkerchiefs and little pin-cushions, all 
arranged to match with cut-glass bottles, tied up with satin 
ribbons which matched the flowers. We went there the other 
day to have our hair shampooed and dressed in the latest style. 
The rooms are very comfortable and the young women extremely 
clever. They make so much of one’s natural growth that addi- 
tions are usually unnecessary. It is quite luxurious to have the 
hair dried after washing with the hot-air machine. The worst of 
it is that the warmth and comfort render one extremely sleepy. 
I could hardly keep my eyes open during this part of the opera- 
tion. Have youever seen any one who had tried face massage ? 
This and manicure are both carried on at Truefitt’s, and we are 
certainly going to experiment one day and will let you know the 
result. Everybody says that the beauty of at least two 
of England’s loveliest women lies in the skilled practice of 
massage. 

“ As you say that tea causes you to experience a disagreeable 
sensation of palpitation, I conclude that you must have been 
using some blend in which the objectionable element of tannin 
is very strongly represented. Consequently, I am sending you 
a canister from the Russian China Tea Company, formed to 
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‘supply pure Chinese plantation teas in the United Kingdom, as 


imported into Russia. The offices are at 17, Philpot Lane, E.C. 
The Lancet quotes the report of the Analytical Commission 
appointed to inquire into the merits of various kinds of tea, in 


which it is stated that those of the above Company yielded only 


5 per cent. of tannin after three hours’ boiling in distilled water, 
and yet were richer in the stimulating property technically termed 
Theine. So you will be pretty safe in enjoying your favourite 
beverage in these circumstances. The delicious Rose Blend at 


3s. 6d. the pound is suitable for drinking in Russian fashion— 


with slices of lemon. This mode is now getting quite fashion- 
able, and a samovar is by no means an unaccustomed sight at 
a modish tea-table. 

“T wonder if you read in the English Illustrated about a year 
ago an article called ‘An Historic Pharmacy,’ descriptive of the 
origin (early in the last century) of the firm of Allen and 
Hanbury, Plough Court? I read the article, and the illus- 
trations made me wish to see the place; so, as we wanted a 
supply of castor oil (mother believes in as preventive of influenza), 
we took a hansom and soon found ourselves in the vicinity of 
the famous Lombard Street, and came away with a good supply 
of their practically tasteless oil. 

“I wish we had some nice place in our little country town 
where we could get a delicious lunch, as we can in London. It 
is so tiring to go in for a day’s shopping and have nowhere to 
go but to a pastrycook’s or a hotel. We lunched this morning 
at Callard’s new premises at 65, Regent Street, most conveniently 
situated for refreshments after a matinée or afternoon concert. 
The cuzsine is so good that the ‘light luncheon’ too often 
develops into a solid square meal. 

“Oh! how cheap are boots and shoes! It is quite extra- 
ordinary. Good ones, however, are much the same price as 
usual. I was determined to have plenty of variety, so I selected 
my own at Kelsey’s, in Oxford Street—patent boots and shoes 
and such coquettishly dainty evening shoes—and yours at 
Parker’s, in the same street. I am sure you will like’ their Russia 
leather boots, and the white brocade shoes to wear with your 
evening dress on the 30th. After I had chosen as many as I 
thought we could possibly want, I happened to pass Godfrey 
Hall and Co.’s, in Regent Street, and was so attracted by some 
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very pretty boots and shoes that I went in and invested in a few 
more pairs. I do like nice foot-gear—do not you? 

“So much for business. We have been doing a round of the 
theatres—laughing heartily over ‘Gudgeons ;’ crying as heartily 
at ‘Sowing the Wind,’ in which Miss Winifred Emery is so 
pathetically powerful; and more delighted than I can tell you 
with ‘The Pied Piper of Hamelin,’ at the Comedy. The artistic 
beauty of this charming play is a pleasant contrast with the 
vulgarity of the ordinary pantomime, of late years only a combi- 
nation of limb-revealing costumes, music-hall ditties, coarse jokes 
and hideous puns. The scenery and the dresses in ‘The Piper’ 
form a strikingly lovely series of stage pictures, and the music is 
very pretty and now and then absolutely touching. The piper 
himself is so handsome and so picturesque that one can under- 
stand the charm he exercises over the children. The only fault 
of the play is—now, do not laugh!—that there are not enough 


rats ! 
“Your affectionate 
«Cc. EK. 


“P.S—I have just had a cup of delicious cocoa. It is 
Gastin’s Colonial Cocoa, manufactured far away in British Guiana, 
fresh on the spot where the cocoa beans grow. The aroma and 
flavour are delicious.” 














Ht Girl’s Folly. 


By ANNIE THOMAS (MRS. PENDER CUDLIP), 


Author of “DENIS DONNE,” “ UTTERLY MISTAKEN,” “THE 
HONBLE. JANE,” etc., etc. 


CHAPTER V. 
SYLVIA IS RASH! 





“MOTHER!” 

“What is it, Sylvia? How tiresome you are; not dressed 
yet, and Mr. Christopher’s carriage waiting for us.” 

Mrs. Gould spoke with not an unreasonable amount of im- 
patience. Mr. Christopher had become more speechless and 
stolid than usual since learning of the way in which the ring had 
been lost—or rather “mislaid;” for Sylvia protested that “ it 
couldn’t be ‘lost’—it must be either in the bath still, or have 
slipped down the waste pipe.” 

“As Iam going on the river with him to-day, may I be let 
off Mr. Christopher to-morrow ?” Sylvia pleaded humbly. “I 
wasn’t told when I got engaged that I had to see him every day 
until we are married. May I have to-morrow ‘off’ to show 
Belle about ?” 

“Yes, yes; only make haste and come down now. You have 
had the same time that Lily has had, and she has gone down 
looking as if a maid had been dressing her while a Bond Street 
milliner superintended the work.” 

“ Squeak wasn’t quite dry, and as Ann has gone out, I had to 
finish him,” Sylvia explained hurriedly. 

“Those horrible dogs! it’s really wicked the way in which 
you waste time on them. Ann gone out, you say? Where has 
she gone? I will not have my servants running in and out of 
my house just as they please without asking my permission. 
The fact is, Ann overrates the value of her services altogether.” 

“Say all that to her, not to me, mother,” Sylvia interrupted 
pettishly, as she came out dressed—or nearly so—at last from 
her room. She carried her gloves in her hand, and had left her 
veil flowing loosely about her hat, in anticipation of some one 
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kindly volunteering to tie and fasten it securely for her when she 
went down. Lily never trusted to these contingencies. Her 
gloves were always on and buttoned, her veil always severely 
fixed, before she left her toilet table. 

“Found the ring?” was Mr. Christopher’s salutation to his 
betrothed when she came down. 

“No; they had let all the water out of the bath before I went 
up after luncheon. But Ann did it, so if the ring had been there 
she would have found it.” 

“TI hope you will take more care of the next one I give you,” 
Mr. Christopher said stiffly, and Sylvia heard herself replying 
almost against her will : 

“ The next will be the wedding ring, I suppose ; they generally 
fit far too tightly to fall off—at least, so I’ve heard.” 

“You have a nice opportunity now of giving Sylvia a prettier 
engagement ring than the one she has lost ; it was not quite a 
good shape, was it?—more a diamond shape than a real mar- 
quise,” Lily said encouragingly to Mr. Christopher, as she settled 
herself between her mother and Belle in the roomy carriage. 
“Don’t screw yourself up so, Miss Warrener ; you're not crushing 
me a bit; my things never crumple.” 

“I wish I could say the same of mine,” Sylvia said testily, 
tugging at a portion of her draperies, upon which Mr. Christopher 
had seated himself solidly as she spoke. “Oh, dear! I’d much 
rather be on the top of that omnibus than stuffed up in a close 
carriage on a hot day like this.” 

“You have never been on the top of an omnibus in your life ; 
you don’t know what you are talking about,” Mrs. Gould said 
warningly ; but Sylvia would not take the warning. The sight 
of Mr. Christopher’s under lip protruding in pompous displeasure 
made her reckless. 

“Don’t I know what the top of an omnibus is like! I’ve been 
on them often enough with Dick Ogilvie,” she said defiantly. 

“ And who may Dick Ogilvie be?” Mr. Christopher asked, in 
an unblushing, heavily domineering manner that made Belle hate 
him and sympathize with Sylvia and the unknown Dick at once. 

“The son of a humble acquaintance of ours, to whom we try 
to be kind,” Mrs. Gould answered glibly; for Sylvia, her brief 
burst of defiance over, sat sad and silent, feeling that she had 


done herself no good, but on the contrary had probably curtailed 
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her own liberty of action in the future, by her injudiciously 
familiar mention of a man whom in all probability she would 
never see again. 

“T dislike humble acquaintances; they’re neither fish, flesh, 
fowl nor good red herring. I'll have none of them about my 
house, remember, Sylvia.” 

Mr. Christopher spoke sitacimaieaiae, “overbearingly,” Belle 
thought ; and apparently Sylvia thought so too, for she turned 
the back of her head to him without making any reply, while 
Mrs. Gould tried to flatter him back into good humour by 
saying : 

“You are just like Sylvia’s dear father in that respect, Mr. 
Christopher ; he always said it was quite necessary for him to 
edit my visiting list very carefully, as I was so stupidly amiable 
to women that I should have fallen a prey to any number of 
needy sycophants if he had not taken care of me.” 

“ But the person who took Sylvia about on the top of omnibuses 
was not a woman,” Mr. Christopher grumbled. 

“Nor was he a needy sycophant, you know that very well, 
mamma. At any rate, he was much more liberal to me than I 
was to him.” Sylvia involuntarily drew herself an inch further 
away from Mr. Christopher as she spoke, and he expressed his 
resentment of the action by saying sneeringly: 

“ He used to pay ‘a penny all the way’ for you, I suppose, when 
you took those creditable ’bus jaunts together.” 

“ He did more than that. He gave me two pedigreed white 
bull-terriers that must have cost him a small fortune,” Sylvia 
flashed out, and Mr. Christopher swore a mental oath that 
those white bull-terriers should never pollute his threshold by 
crossing it. 

The note of discord having been struck at starting, it is needless 
to say, the time on the river dragged fearfully, and no one had 
much appetite for the dainty dinner to which they sat down 
wearily at eight o’clock. On such occasions one woman may 
get on pleasantly enough with four men. But it is not on record 
that one man has ever got on pleasantly with four women in a 
boat on the river. And at a dinner table at a riverside inn after- 
wards they either all of them want him to attend to them and 
amuse them, in which case they remember and see the worst and 
most ridiculous things that can be remembered, and see the most 
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unattractive things that can be seen about eachother. Or—asin 
the case in point—they none of them want him, and when they get 
thoroughly nerve-weary from dulness, they let him perceive the 
unflattering truth, and he dislikes it. 

It is true that Mrs. Gould did her best to make Mr. Christopher 
believe that he was regarded as a benefactor to the whole family, 
anda very precious object in their eyes. She struggled, as onlya 
mother who still has a slippery daughter on her hands can struggle, 
when she sees the manly hand, which has been stretched out to 
relieve her of her burden, held hesitatingly. It was clear to Mrs. 
Gould that this heavy, stolid walrus-like man had a suspicious; 
jealous disposition, and that Sylvia would have to “look to her 
shining” when she became his wife. It was also clear to her that 
Sylvia’s unguarded mention of Dick Ogilvie and the bull-terriers 
had aroused a good deal that was jealous and suspicious in Mr, 
Christopher’s nature. Nevertheless, Mrs. Gould’s paramount aim 
and earnest prayer was that nothing should occur to break 
off the match. For she was poor, and she hated poverty, both for 
her children and herself, though she always professed to be supe- 
rior to the advantages of worldly wealth for herself. It “was 
only on account of Lily and Sylvia,” she told every one to whom 
she spoke about it “that she kept up a prettily-ordered establish- 
ment in a nice neighbourhood. Life in any out-of-the-way retreat 
would be good enough for her if it were not for her dear daughters.” 
In the meantime, while her dear daughters were marketable 
articles, it was clearly her duty to display them to every possible 
advantage, and to keep every possible customer who could give 
a good price in as well-satisfied a mood as she could. 

She got no help from any one but Lily this day. Sylvia was 
ruffled still, partly because her mother had seemed to include 
Dick Ogilvie in the class of “needy sycophants” to whom she 
had alluded, and partly because she felt that she herself had been 
an undiplomatic fool in dragging Dick Ogilvie’s name to the fore 
when she had no object to gain in doing it. If she had only been 
quiet Dick, in the course of time, might have been introduced to 
her future home and husband, and at least she would have had 
the dubious comfort of hearing of all the ups and downs of his 
infelicitous fortunes. But by her injudicious boastings about the 
Bohemian ’bus rides and the bull-terriers, she had with herown hand 
barred the way to a renewal of her acquaintance with him. She 
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looked at Mr. Christopher as she thought this, and groaned in her 
soul at the lack of compensation there was for the loss of Dick 
in the person of the clumsy, slow-speeched man whose laborious 
efforts to give her pleasure fatigued her to witness. 

~ Belle Warrener had her own private reasons for being unhelpful 
in the heavy work of amusing Mr. Christopher. She could not 
forget that a whole fortnight had passed since Arthur Stanmer 
had come to the Rectory of his own free will and half led her to 
think that he liked her as well as ever. She could not forget that 
since that night he had made no sign of being conscious of her 
existence, much less of taking any pleasurable interest in it. Nor 
could she forget the look of the girl who had got out at the Prior 
Common station that morning. Though she had not seen this 
girl drive off in the Dene Prior carriage, she intuitively associated 
her (the strange girl) with Arthur's mother. “It would be like 
Mrs. Stanmer to persuade mother to send me out of the way if 
she was going to have a fashionable girl like that staying with 
her. She wouldn’t like that girl to see that Arthur was even 
friendly. with me! She needn’t be afraid ; he isn’t even friendly 
with me now! And I!—Oh, I only wish I had never been idiot 
to care what he thought of me. If I hadn’t been so nervous 
about 42s opinion I should have out with the whole truth about 
Dick, the handsome tramp, and every one would have known 
that I have nothing to be ashamed of. But now, for Arthur's 
sake, for fear of hurting his pride or vanity, I’ve made a secret 
which Mr. Stanmer will never reward me for keeping. Funny 
that Sylvia should have a ‘Dick’ in her way too, but her Dick 
must be a gentleman, and if he is she ought to throw off this yoke 
and go to him, for she loves the dud//-terriers even better than she 
does the man she is going to marry.” 

Being occupied with these reflections about her own affairs, 
Belle naturally was not much of an aid to Mrs. Gould in the task 
of entertaining Mr. Christopher. But Lily, without effort and 
without intention, helped. Lily was so unfeignedly well pleased 
with her blue cambric, and her own appearance in it, that she sct 
Mr. Christopher firmly on his most stolidly self-satisfied legs 
again. She admired the water and the water-lilies, and the 
banks of the river, and the dinner and wines and flowers with 
such pointed appreciation that Mr. Christopher felt as if he had 
manufactured everything from the scenery to the salad himself, 
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and thought what a soundly, practically clever fellow he must be 
to have done it so well. He also resolved that when he was 
married, Lily should find a happy home in his house whenever 
she liked to come there. She would open Sylvia’s eyes to her 
own enormous good fortune in having caught him! And having 
her with them would be a good excuse for keeping their mother 
out of the house, for, of course, he “could not be expected to 
keep the whole family.” 

This was how the future son-in-law, to whom she was paying 
most fatiguing homage, worded his sentiments regarding those to 
whom he was going to ally himself in a lumberingly condescend- 
ing way that already made Sylvia’s active young hands tingle to 
box his large flappy ears. 

It was late that night when they reached home, and Sylvia 
breathed a silent fervent prayer of thanksgiving when she found 
they were to be permitted to separate and go to their respective 
rooms at once, and that the “talking to” she would have to 
endure about that lost ring was to be deferred till the morning. 
The loss of the ring did not weigh very heavily upon her mind. 
If Mr. Christopher was good for nothing else, he was good for a 
boundless lot of jewellery, for had he not promised that she 
should have it? But what did weigh on her mind was this: The 
ring must have fallen into the bath while she was washing Bubble. 
Ann had bathed Squeak immediately after, and cleaned the bath 
out. The ring could be replaced. Her confidence in Ann’s 
absolute integrity and honesty would be shaken. And this was 
the worst part of it, for Ann had been recommended to her 
mother’s service by the humble acquaintance with whom Sylvia 
had boarded for a time, Mrs. Ogilvie. 

Late that night, when all the rest of the household were steeped 
in their first sound sleep, Sylvia crept out of her room and made 
her way to the one occupied by Ann only on account of her being 
elderly and confidential. The woman woke with a start and a 
muffled exclamation of terror when Sylvia softly touched her on 
the arm and whispered : 

“Did you go there to-day, Ann? Did you hear anything of 
Mr. Dick ?” 

“La, Miss Sylvia, you put me all of a tremble ; no, I didn’t go 
near the Ogilvies’ street. I’m not going to be a go-between. 
Your mamma trusts me, Miss Sylvia, and you're going to be 
14 
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married. Why should you want to hear anything more about | 
Mr. Dick?” 

“T only want to hear that he is well and happy, and better off 
than he was. It can’t do me any harm to hear that, and it 
can’t hurt you to tell me.” 

“Go to bed now, Miss Sylvia ; I’m all of a shake for fear any 
one should hear you. I'll tell you all I know in the morning.” 

“Ts he well? and where is he ?” Sylvia demanded. 

“ He’s well enough ; he’s one of the sort who are always well 
when they get everything they want, no matter who goes with- 
out,” Ann said contemptuously. 

“Where is he? and what is he doing? I'll go directly you tell 
me that,” Sylvia persisted. 

“Where he is I don’t know ; he writes word to his mother that 
he’s travelling for a wine merchant’s house, and that he has a smart 
horse and dog-cart for his own. But he was always a liar, so 
perhaps that’s not true,” Ann said viciously. 

“Oh, Ann, you to be turning against him, and he always was 
so kind to you,” Sylvia said reproachfully as she crept softly out 
of the room, while Ann lay shivering and muttering to herself : 

“Kind to me, indeed! and what have I been to im, the 
scamp! old fool that I am. And Miss Sylvia’s another! She’s 
so rash that I don’t wonder that her ma’ wants to get her safely 
married.” 


CHAPTER VI. 
DICK OGILVIE. 


IN one of the many small streets that branch off from Oxford 
Street on the left-hand side as one goes from the Circus towards 
Holborn, the specially neat—not to say smart—frontage of a 
small private house, generally arrested the attention of the least 
observant passer-by. 

The upper part of the old oak door was filled in with 
cathedral glass. The brass lion’s head knocker of a genuine 
antique pattern was polished to such a pitch of brilliancy that it 
acted as a mirror to the visitors who ascended the well-whitened 
steps of that little house. The windows sparkled with cleanli- 
ness, and the blinds and curtains that draped and shaded them 
were of the softest and filmiest white muslin, edged with lace. 
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There were flower-boxes up to the fourth storey window filled 
with hanging masses of musk and trails of ivy-leaved geranium. 
Just below the cathedral glass on the first solid oak bar of the 
door a neat brass plate, engraved with the words, 


MRS. OGILVIE, 
Boarding House, . 


further engaged the attention of many a passer-by, and led to 
many of the latter going in and interviewing Mrs. Ogilvie. 
On this day, the day after Mr. Christopher’s unsuccessful 
attempt to give Sylvia and her family a pleasant water-trip and 
river-side dinner, Mrs. Ogilvie, the mistress of the house, was 
resting, half-dozing over a newspaper in an arm-chair of the fine 
old order, in which rest could be really obtained, by the open 
window in her bedroom. 

Luncheon was over, and she would not be called upon to 
superintend actively any more household matters until the time 
for the seven o’clock dinner approached. So she had time to sit 
down and think. As usual, whenever this was the case, she was 
thinking of her son. 

The room and everything in it—indeed the whole house— 
breathed sweetly of cleanliness, carried to such a pitch that it 
would have been luxury to live there even on a diet of bread and 
water. Cleanliness had always come far before godliness with 
Mrs. Ogilvie. Whatever stain or soil there might ever have been 
on her character, there had never been one, she proudly asserted 
(and with truth), on her hands. 

She was a woman of sixty, or more. Tall, erect, white-haired, 
pale-skinned, aquiline-featured, crisp and trim as a young bride 
in her weil-made plain black serge dress with linen collar and 
cuffs, that carried a polish which no one had ever seen dimmed. 
She wore no cap on her silvery-white hair, which was becomingly 
arrayed in light curls over her forehead, and a fine substantial 
coil behind. There was much quiet power in her face, and in the 
large well-shaped hands, which were as beautifully kept as if a 
manicure had resided on the premises. 

Yet withal this refined fastidiousness of person, of apparel and 
in household matters, it was evident to any but the most super- 
ficial observer that Mrs. Ogilvie was not a lady. She spoke well 
and carefully—too carefully in fact. She never said “ don’t ” or 
14 
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“can’t.” She never said “couldn’t” or “wouldn't.” If by any un- 
happy chance she let slip an “h” in speaking more rapidly than 
usual, she would laboriously work round a sentence in order to 
bring in that injured word again and give the aspirate its full 
value. She was never guilty of any solecism at table. The 
several subtle uses of knife, fork and spoon were well known to 
her. But in spite of her acquired composure she was always a 
little anxious when the crucial test feat of feeding was going on. 
She had an eagle eye for the slightest dereliction from table duty 
on the part of either domestic or guest. And this fact, taken in 
conjunction with her speechlessness at meals, made the more 
malicious-minded surmise that she had been a parlour-maid. 
However, as she never either heard or answered any questions 
concerning herself, these surmises always melted into thin air for 
want of something to rest upon. 

This afternoon it was very sultry and the atmosphere, even in 
her well-ventilated room was rather heavy. She struggled for a 
time against drowsiness and endeavoured to read up the latest 
news, in order that she might at least look intelligent when 
current topics were discussed at dinner. Her “ guest list” wasa 
short one just at present, it only numbered three maiden ladies 
from Penzance, who thought they were having a rollicking time 
because they were within “easy walking distance of Oxford 
Circus and Regent Street.” Mrs. Ogilvie found them very remu- 
nerative boarders, for they invariably went for a walk immedi- 
ately after breakfast, lost their way, and found themselves com- 
pelled to lunch at the first confectioner’s they could find, in order 
that they might be directed into the right path to their temporary 
abode. The morning’s misadventure generally took away their 
appetite for dinner, so Mrs. Ogilvie scored by their lack of the 
bump of locality, and bore with their mild complaints of the 
“many streets and turnings there were that looked-so much 
alike,” with tolerant graciousness. 

These three ladies had not come back to luncheon this day, 
and Mrs. Ogilvie was half-dreamily considering how the lunch, 
with the addition of a Chelsea jelly and a cheese souffié, could be 
turned into a dinner, when she was wakened sharply by the 
opening of her door and the appearance of a man. 

She was wide-awake in a moment—wide-awake and welcom- 
ing him. 
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“My dear boy! My own Dick! You have found time to come 
up to me tho’ you said you couldn’t get leave for a fortnight.” 

She had risen as she spoke and put her arms round the neck 
of a man quite as handsome jand a little taller than herself. A 
well-dressed, careless, good-looking fellow, who apparently had 
not a care on his mind, excepting that his boots were dusty. 

“ The guvnor’s very good—I told him you were ill—the ‘only 
son of his mother and she a widow ’—business, you know—so he 
has let me off duty to-day ; and hereI am! Got any news for 
me? Got any cash for me?” 

“ No news and not a farthing,” she said with decision. “You 
have your fixed salary now; why do you come to me for 
more? What new extravagances are you plunging into, Dick ?” 

“You forget that I was in rags and tatters before I became the 
lucky recipient of a ‘fixed salary,’ which, after all, doesn’t amount 
to much,” he added grumblingly. “My boots were broken, my 
hats were battered! Do you remember what I looked like when 
I came here a year ago?” 

She shuddered, then put her hands out to him pityingly, 
forgivingly, lovingly! She was his mother ! 

“Do not remind me of that time, Dick. That my boy, Arthur 
Ogilvie’s son, should have been reduced to such poverty and priv- 
ation is terrible.” 

“That I’m ‘your boy’ has stood me in good stead all the years 
of my blasted life, but what the devil’s the use of my being 
‘Arthur Ogilvie’s son?’ The earth seems to have opened and 
swallowed him up , 

* Hush, Dick ! hush! the earth may open again, and then 
perhaps you will thank me for never having let you forget that 
you ave Arthur Ogilvie’s son, born in wedlock ! the rightful heir 
to whatever Arthur Ogilvie may have had to leave.” 

“Dear old mother!” he said, compassionately, and there was 
such a ring of tenderness in his tone that she felt more warmly 
towards all the world at once. 

“Tell me about your employment, Dick. It won’t lead you 
into drinking habits, I trust? I would have been glad if you 
could have travelled for any other firm than a wine merchant's.” 

“ My dear mother, I don’t carry samples about and drink them 
on the road,” he exclaimed laughingly. “I simply get orders 
by my ingratiatory address and book them. You were always 
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afraid the stage would prove a snare to me ;. you ought to be ~ 
pleased now that I have cut the stage and taken to the road.” 

“Do not speak of the stage, Dick,” she said, with a little ges- 
ture of horror and disgust. “I shall never forget what I suffered 
when I saw you play that painful character so well.” 

“What, ‘the Tramp’? Yes, I made rather a hit in that,” he 
said, laughing. “I’ve played it in private since,” he went on more 
gravely. 

“Tell me about your lodgings and your landlady. I must 
come and see you, my boy, when you can spare time to have 
me.” 

“ My landlady is an awful old hag, but she is clean and cooks 
well. Couldn’t you come to tea with me one afternoon next 
week and bring Miss Gould with you?” 

“ Miss Gould is going to be married,” she said shortly. 

“ The deuce she is. Who to?” 

“ An elderly gentleman of the name of Christopher. Very rich 
Ann says he is.” 

Dick Ogilvie frowned for a moment or two, then thought 
better of it and smiled. 

“Elderly is he? That doesn’t sound as if he were Sylvia’s free 
choice. Poor little girl! I wish I could afford her.” 

“For her sake I am glad you cannot afford her, Dick,” his 
mother said, sombrely. 

“No! really! why?” 

“ Because she would love you better than all the world, and 
you would love yourself even more. Yes, my son, I cannot help 
seeing that you are selfish, so if you marry I hope the woman 
you choose will be able to take care of herself.” 

He laughed lightly. 

“ Apparently you didn’t practise what you preach in the days 
of your youth, mother.” 

A faint colour came into her cold pale face. 

“ At any rate I always took care of you, Dick ; I tried my very 
best to make you a better man——” 

«——. Than I am,” he interrupted, with some ‘feeling. “You 
did, mother, and if there is any good in me I owe it to you. 
When did you see Ann?” 

“She called here yesterday. The family and a visitor had 
gone on the river with Mr. Christopher.” 
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“ The ‘visitor’ is some fellow they’re trying to collar for Lily, 
I suppose. Did Ann leave any message for me?” 

“She had a letter for you which I could not persuade her to 
leave with me. I only ope it was not from Miss Sylvia. I 
should despise Ann and never hold out a helping hand to her 
again, tho’ she is my cousin, if she is helping Miss Sylvia to 
deceive her mother.” 

“Don't you fret ; Ann’s on the square about Sylvia, but she and 
I have a little business matter on together that it is necessary I 
should see about sometimes.” 

“You and Ann are not being deluded into investing your 
money in any of those touting stock-broking concerns, I trust, 
Dick? I think these guaranteed syndicates is only another name 
for guaranteed swindling.” 

“It’s something of that kind, but don’t be alarmed, mother ; 
we're quite safe. Ann is as cautious an old party as you'll meet 
if you go from West Kensington to St. Paul’s Churchyard, and 
that’s about equal to going from Central Africa to the North 
Pole.” 

His mother did not admire his flippant tone, but she admired 
her son immensely. “A better-dressed, better-looking man you 
will not see anywhere than Arthur Ogilvie’s son,” she thought 
proudly, and as she was thinking it the cleverly-trained domestic, 
who did scullery work in the morning and turned out in a neat 
black dress and spotless book muslin apron and cap as parlour- 
maid in the afternoon, came in and announced that “ Miss Sylvia 
Gould and another young lady were in the drawing-room.” 

“ This is clearly providential and I can assure you there is no 
collusion,” he said laughingly, in reply to the horror-stricken 
look in his mother’s face. “ You'll let me come down and see her 
for a minute or two, mother? Just to ask how Bubble and 
Squeak are,” he asked coaxingly. 

“No, Dick, distinctly and decidedly zo/ Mrs. Gould shall 
never have it in her power to say that I trifled with the trust 
she reposed in me when I allowed her daughter to meet my son.” 

“You might as well let me go and congratulate her on her 
approaching marriage.” And the affected sincerity and humility 
of his appeal grieved his mother, who had a settled aversion 
to his histrionic abilities. The one part she had seen him play 
on the stage (she had seen him act many off it) was that of a 
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vicious blackmailing tramp, and to her intense grief the dramatic 
critics had been unanimous in declaring that it “fitted him like 
his skin.” Now that he had soared to the respectable height of 
being “travelling agent” for an unimpeachable firm, the slightest 
relapse into what she termed his “ play-acting ” habits was hateful 
to her. 

“You shall not meet Miss Sylvia in my house, Dick,” she 
said sternly. “You do not mean any harm, I believe, but the 
young lady is engaged to be married, and she does not want to 
see you or any other man than the gentleman she is engaged to. 
I shall not keep the young ladies long. Stay here till I come 
back, my son.” 

“Certainly I will,” he promised cheerfully. Dick Ogilvie when 
he was fairly prosperous always promised cheerfully to do what- 
ever was asked of him, and as invariably broke his promises. 

Mrs. Ogilvie found her two young visitors turning over the 
big photographic album which, together with bound volumes of 
Cassell’s Family Magazine and two or three fragile work baskets 
belonging to the young lady boarders, decorated the slippery 
centre-table. As she came into the room Sylvia Gould was 
pointing out a cabinet picture to the other girl with the words— 
“This is Dick Ogilvie! isn’t he a dream?” Then, without 
staying to observe the effect produced on Belle Warrener, Sylvia 
went to meet her old friend. 

It seemed to Belle that every drop of blood in her veins flew 
to her head as she looked at the handsome nonchalant face and 
well-dressed figure of the man who faced her so bravely in the 
photograph, the man who in spite of his nonchalant air and fine 
clothes was undoubtedly “ Dick the tramp,” whom she had last 
seen under such humiliating circumstances. 

So at least she allowed herself to believe for an instant, the 
next she cast it from her, and regained her breath sufficiently to 
respond to Mrs. Ogilvie’s measured advances. But Belle could 
not respond very graciously, for all the time she was thinking, 
“ How much she is like the man who kissed me in the cattle 
shed! I wish I had never heard of these Ogilvies !” 

“We have come to afternoon tea if you will have us, Mrs. 
Ogilvie,” Sylvia was saying. “This is my friend Miss Warrener, 
who is staying with us. She’s a kind of cousin and I want her 
to see what was my home when mamma sent me over from 
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Brussels. Have you any news of your son? Ann said some- 
thing about his having got an appointment that he rather liked ?” 

There was such obvious interest and anxiety, which was far 
removed from curiosity, in this inquiry that Mrs. Ogilvie had 
not the heart to be curt, as her reason and conscience told her 
she ought to be. She could not refrain from expatiating with 
maternal pride on the excellence of the post and the salary 
appended. “And he drives about the country quite like a 
gentleman ” (Sylvia blushed scarlet at this innocently depreciatory 
remark) “in a very good dog-cart and quite a beautiful horse. 
You know how fond he is of all animals, especially horses, Miss 
Sylvia. Please God I may live tosee him with some of his own.” 

“ And will you tell him from me that everybody who sees them 
admires Bubble and Squeak ; even mother, who always vowed 
she’d never have a dog in a London house, hasn’t the heart to. 
be anything but kind to Bubble and Squeak - 

“Those magic names have called me in,” said a buoyant 
voice as the door opened and into their midst came a handsome 
smart fellow, whom Sylvia knew extatically as “ Dick Ogilvie,” 
and Belle feared in terror that she had known as “ Dick the 
tramp.” 

























CHAPTER VII. 
SYLVIA’S SILLINESS. 







FoR a moment—for a less flash of time than a moment—Dick 
Ogilvie was staggered. The next instant his stage training 
stood him in good stead, and he was talking to Sylvia Gould 
about the white bull-terriers and himself as composedly as if 
his mother was not bitterly hurt and mortified at his headstrong 
audacity in obtruding himself into Sylvia’s presence, and as if 
Belle Warrener did not exist. 

Fortunately for the latter, Mrs. Ogilvie, as mistress of the 
house and mother of that son, was so absorbed in the consider- 
ation of her duties in both these capacities, that she had no 
attention to bestow upon the strange young lady’s discomfiture. 
Mrs. Ogilvie’s one idea was to get in tea and separate Miss 
Sylvia from Dick, who was making the most of the opportunity 
which had arisen so unexpectedly of bringing “ poor little Sylvia ” 
back to her hearty allegiance to him. 
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It was in vain that his mother, with her limited social 
experience, tried to make the conversation general. Dick cir- 
cumvented her as easily as if she had been three years old 
instead of threescore. He planted himself on a low chair at the 
end of the sofa.on which Sylvia was sitting, and proceeded to 
torture the poor little creature to the best of his vain, selfish 
ability, and the latter was great. As for Belle Warrener, she 
surely must have been mistaken in thinking she had ever seen 
this man before. He was-so utterly and genuinely indifferent to 
her presence now. And yet, the turn of his head, the tone of 
his voice directly he spoke seriously—and he seemed to be 
speaking very seriously to Sylvia now—kept on recalling vividly 
that ghastly experience she had been given of man’s unscrupu- 
lousness and selfishness down in the cattle shed in the meadow 
at Prior Common. 

“So you are going to be married, I hear,” he was saying softly 
to still foolishly-infatuated Sylvia, who was deceiving herself 
afresh with the idea that Dick veally cared. “And when you're 
married I suppose you will send Bubble and Squeak adrift, or to 
the devil, where you are ready to send me?” 

“Oh, Dick, don’t, don’t say that. We have always been such 
friends, and I—love the dogs and shall always keep them. 
They’re real chums to me; I can never part with them.” 

“ There was a time when you said I was a ‘real chum’ to 
you, but you’ve made up your mind to part with me, haven't 
you? Mr. Christopher is an awful swell, I’m told—smart, up- 
to-date fellow, who will never allow his wife to know any but 
swells. I’monly a plain business agent, so I mustn’t presume to 
expect you to bow to me if we ever do meet by chance.” 

He said this with such an air of sorrowful feeling that the 
girl despised herself for her loyalty to Mr. Christopher, but still 
struggled to be loyal. 

“He is not a swell, or smart, or up-to-date at all, but he is a 
very good, honourable man, mother says, and if he can put up 
with such a stupid little thing as I am, he ought to receive the 
thanks of all my nenily and friends, for I have been rather 
trying to them.” 

“Will you ask me to your wedding, Sylvia?” 

“ Dick, you know. I can’t do that—mother wouldn’t let me; 
besides, would you like—to—come—and see me married ?” 
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“ Dick, will you come and hand the cake and bread-and-butter 
to Miss Warrener ?” said his mother’s voice from the tea-table. 

Dick rose and crossed the room with a military, swaggering 
stride that he had recently acquired and found remarkably 
effective. He handed the cake and bread-and-butter to Miss 
Warrener with a bland unconscious smile that made her feel 
almost sure (not quite) that she could not have seen him in 
shady, not to say disreputable, circumstances little more than a 
year ago. Then he spoke, and his voice and accent made her 
quite sure that she had been stupidly in error in associating him 
for one moment with Dick the audacious tramp. 

“T was at school with a fellow called Warrener—I wonder if, 
by any chance, he was related to you?” he said very suavely, 
taking advantage of his mother being engaged in an earnest 
low-toned conversation with Sylvia. It was disturbing to him, 
therefore, when Mrs. Ogilvie said, before she could reply: 

“What school was that, Dick? J never heard you had a 
school-fellow called Warrener.” 

“ And I never had a brother,” Belle said, and this statement 
spared him the necessity: of going into detail and composing 
more falsehoods. 

“Hadn’t you really?” he replied with much interest. “He 
was a cousin, perhaps} his people used to live at Hyde Park 
Gate, I think. Does that happen to be where you live?” 

“No, I’m a country bumpkin,” Belle laughed. “We live down 
at Prior Common ; my father is the rector,” she found herself 
explaining, rather to her own astonishment. 

“Prior Common, really!” he said, and his air of simulated 
interest was very polite, but so evidently, she thought, simulated 
that Belle felt surer than before that he had nothing in common 
with the tramp saving similarity of physique. Still, the likeness 
was remarkable between this well-groomed gentleman and the 
ragged wretch whom she had befriended to her cost. 

“Do you know a place called Prior Dene, or Dene Prior? ‘I 
am not sure which it is,” he went on, disregarding the eloquent 
glances which Sylvia was unwisely permitting herself to steal at 
him, and giving his full attention to Miss Warrener for some 
reason which he could hardly define. Pretty, sparkling, spon- 
taneous Sylvia was a far more attractive object in his eyes than 
the good-looking grave girl whom Mrs. Stanmer had spoken of 
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as “that hoyden Belle Warrener” on that memorable day when 
Belle had jumped over the hedge into the water-meadow in order 
to convey food and sustenance to an apparently starving man. 

“Yes, I know Dene Prior well,” she said steadily, though the 
bright colour which quickly flushed her face showed that the 
name of the place had the power totouch her. “ The Stanmers, 
who live there, are old friends of ours. Why do you ask?” 

There was a tone of suspicion in her last words, which had 
been roused by a curiously vindictive smile on Mr. Ogilvie’s face. 

“TI asked out of idle curiosity, I am afraid,” he said carelessly. 
“It struck me when you spoke of Dene Common that your 
father’s parish must be near this Dene Prior, where I happened to 
call a little more than a fortnight ago.” 

“Do you know them?” Belle questioned. 

“Not in your sense of the word. Arthur Stanmer, Esq., of 
Dene Prior, is not likely to be an acquaintance of ‘Our Mr. 
Ogilvie,’ as I am called in the business house for which I’m an 
agent. I only called to solicit orders, and if I had been a Pariah 
dog or a ticket-of-leave man I couldn’t have been received with 
scanter courtesy by that specimen of the fine young English 
gentleman, Mr. Stanmer.” 

He spoke bitterly, almost viciously, and Belle’s spirit was in 
arms at once at the aspersion on the good breeding of her old 
playfellow and—lover. 

“It’s not like Mr. Stanmer to show scant courtesy to any one, 
man or dog, however down in the world either of them may be.” 

“Indeed! Now I should have thought him rather an arrogant, 
intolerant sort of young gentleman—one who has been so 
accustomed to have his servile attendants and down-trodden serfs 
bowing down before him at every turn, that he has got into the 
habit of looking upon himself as very superior porcelain, and on 
every other man who doesn’t happen to be a wealthy squire as 
very common clay.” 

“Why do you dislike him?” Belle asked wonderingly. 

“TI don’t dislike him. Did I speak as if I did? On the con- 
trary, I hope to improve my acquaintance with him, and show 
him that I am not quite such a despicable cad as he seemed to 
consider me the other day.” 

“How like the expression of his eyes and mouth is to that 
other one!” Belle thought nervously, as he uttered his wish to 
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hen | become better acquainted with Mr. Stanmer in rather a threaten- 
der | ing tone. Then she ridiculed herself for the passing qualm, and 
| felt again that it was only because her nerves were shaken and 





he weakened by hope deferred about Arthur that she could, even 

he | by the wildest effort of her imagination, associate self-assured, 

rs, | easy-mannered, prosperous Mr. Ogilvie, the ‘commercial man,’ 
® with the scamp who had treated her so ungratefully. 

d : ‘a “ What have you two found to talk about so earnestly all this 
® while?” Sylvia asked, breaking away from Mrs. Ogilvie at last 

re » and crossing over to Belle’s side. 

r © “Mr. Ogilvie knows a little of my part of the country, that’s 

; all,” Belle explained briefly. 


' And where does your part of the country chance to be, my 
dear?” Mrs. Ogilvie asked, with the privileged familiarity of age. 
“Prior Common ; it’s a village about five or six miles from 

Richmond.” 

This information conveyed no very fixed idea of its locality to 
Mrs. Ogilvie, whose excursions into “the country” had been 
limited to Greenwich Park, Hampstead Heath and the Crystal 
Palace. However, she was possessed of a fair share of suppressed 
power, and so rarely betrayed her ignorance as a more loquacious 
woman would have done. ; 

“Oh, indeed! I suppose my son has been travelling there. My 
son is a great traveller—not a quiet stay-at-home like his old 

7) = mother.” 

= She smiled proudly and affectionately at him, and Belle was 
| more than ever shocked at having thought of him in conjunction 
| with the tramp, when she saw how lovingly his mother regarded 
him. 

“That is so,” he said complacently. Then he went on with a 
ring of feeling in his voice that almost made Miss Warrener like 
him: “ Though there would be some excuse for a fellow who stayed _ 
as long as he could in a home that is made as pleasant as you 
always make home to me, mother.” 

There was one of those little pauses after this which are apt 
to ensue after any outbreak of the slightest genuine feeling, and 
which are so extremely awkward to break. It was broken pre- 
sently by Sylvia saying : 

“T suppose we ought to go home now, Belle. Mother means 
te dine earlier to-day to get to Toole’s in time.” 
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“ Shall I see you again before you are married?” Mr. Ogilvie 
took an opportunity of whispering, as Sylvia shook hands with 
him. 

“TI suppose not.” There was as much desolation of spirit in 
her reply as if he had spoken of her funeral. 

“Then there is nothing left for me to do but to wish you now 
every happiness that can fall to the lot of mortal woman.” 

“Thanks!” she.gurgled out, and if she had attempted an- 
other word she would have broken down and cried, and under 
the stern glance which his mother was bending on them both 
she did not dare to do that. He turned from her abruptly and 
spoke to Belle. 

“Good afternoon, Miss Warrener. Will you condescend to 
recognize me if I call at the Rectory in the way of business when 
I am in your neighbourhood again ?” 

“ Of course I will.” 

“ And will you tell your friend Mr. Stanmer that, having seen 
my mother and my home, you don’t believe me to be quite such 
an outcast as he seemed disposed to consider me?” 

“I won’t encourage you to talk such nonsense by answering 
it,” Belle said warmly, and then the girls went on their way 
home, steeped in silence and engrossed by their own respective 
thoughts. 

The silence remained unbroken until they got out of the 
omnibus and turned into Blessington Terrace. Then Sylvia 
said : 

“I’m sorry we met Dick to-day.” 

“ Why ?” 

“ Because he is quite well disposed to console himself with you 
for the loss of me,” Sylvia said, a flash of jealousy brightening 
up her dejected mood. 

“Ah! but I’m not disposed to console myself with him, I can 
assure you.” 

“Do you think that’s any comfort to me? It’s what he feels - 
that I care about, not what you feel for him. In fact, I think I 
should like it better if you did fall in love with-him, and he was 
cool and indifferent to you. I do, indeed ; it would soothe me, 
I fancy, and I want something to soothe me. Don’t think me 
ill-natured. Seeing Dick Ogilvie always does upset me horribly, 
for I can’t help contrasting him with Mr. Christopher, and 
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then——” The sentence ended in a gulp, and the girl hurriedly 
wiped her moist eyelashes—she had discreetly not allowed her 
tears to flow beyond these latter—as they reached her mother’s 
door. Fi 

“ Don’t see him again, dear,” Belle murmured kindly; “it’s very 
bad for you. And after all, you'll be much happier.with Mr, 
Christopher. It won’t be feverish happiness, I admit,” Belle 
went on, proudly conscious that she was giving excellent advice, 
“but that would vanish when the first glamour was over. Now 
with Mr. Christopher you will have solid comfort——” 

Sylvia made a grimace, but there was no time to dispute 
Belle’s proposition. The door was opened ; they were told the 
first dinner-bell had rung, and as they flew upstairs Sylvia cried 
aloud to Ann to come and help her. 

For a few minutes the toilet operations were conducted in 
silence; then when Sylvia had recovered her breath and the 
finishing touches were being put to her by Ann, she said with 
good-tempered defiance : 

“T have been to see Mrs. Ogilvie.” 

“Oh, indeed, Miss Sylvia,” Ann said, in a tone of stolid indif- 
ference. 

“I wanted to show one of the nicest-looking elderly ladies in 
London to Miss Warrener, and my amiable effort was re- 
warded.” 

“Oh, indeed, Miss Sylvia.” 

“Won't you ask ‘how’?” 

A slight spasmodic twitch of the muscles of Ann’s face was 
her sole reply to this. 

“TI saw Mr. Dick, and as it was quite accidental I’m not to 
blame,” Sylvia whispered, as the second bell rang and she hurried 
off in obedience to it. 

“TI declare, your hand looks quite naked without your ring,” 
Mrs. Gould remarked discontentedly when they sat down to 
dinner. “i have had the plumbers in to examine the bath-room 
escape-pipe, but though there is a small grating, too small for 
the ring to pass through, a little way down, they can see nothing 

of it.” 

“Never mind,” Sylvia said philosophically. 

“T suppose the reason that you don’t worry yourself about it 
is that you know you so soon will have another, probably a 
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better one; because Mr. Christopher told me yesterday’ he 
shouldn’t give you another till he gave you a guard for your 
wedding ring, so that he. may make sure of both you and the 
ring, you see,” Lily suggested happily, to which Sylvia responded 
with a prompt relapse into real feeling : 

“ Then he’s a stingy old beast.” 

“ That’s not at all the way to speak of your future husband, 
Sylvia,” her mother said severely, but the captious, dominant side 
of Sylvia’s character was uppermost now, and she hardened her 
heart to the warnings of her mother’s discretion. 

“You used to tell us it was insincere to think one thing and 
say another, mamma. I think him a stingy old beast for not 
giving me another ring until he can mount guard over it as well 
as me. It would be rank hypocrisy and insincerity if I said 
anything short of that about him.” 

“Don’t you think it will be rather more hypocritical and in- 
sincere to marry him as you think that about him ?” Belle asked. 
“If you don’t like him best in the world—and you don’t—you 
know you don’t——” 


Sylvia held up a warning hand. 

“If{ you take all the silly things I say seriously and throw them 
in my teeth, there will be mischief made,” she said. “Mamma, 
please don’t look so grim. Whatever I may think, I will never 
call Mr. Christopher a stingy old beast again.” 


(To be continued ) 





